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DOCTOR! We will see you through. You are busy, we 
know that. But do not be troubled, we can eliminate 
that, You are spending more time at the chair than ever. 
before, but donot become weary: We can do a great 


many things for you. 
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Denture Serwice 


As in every other type of service, 
there is always something which 
makes that particular service bet- 
ter than others. Close attention to 
detail and the use of the best ma- 
terials available put our denture 
service in this class) CALL RAN- 
DOLPH 7869 for your next case. 


Dentists 


A denture service complete in every 
detail. All types of dentures are 
skillfully executed. Accuracy of fit 
and excellence of performance are 
assured when you ‘send your den- 


ture Cases to us. 
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Ticonium Is Indicated for 
Partial Restorations 


Ticonium is stronger. Bars and clasps can consequently 
be made proportionately smaller, more graceful and 
less bulky. Ticonium is lighter. Appliances involving a 
considerable amount of material will be more comfort- 
able. Ticonium is harder. It will therefore resist wear 
and abrasion. Its smoothly polished surface will dis- 
courage the formation of food accumulations. Ticonium 
restorations are more accurate. They fit immediately 


and require no corrective adjustment. 
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If you are not acquainted with this 
world-renowned alloy, here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to try True Dentalloy 
without cost to you. 


Merely order from your dealer, or 
dealer salesman, a True Dentalloy “New 
User” Package. - 


Use the alloy in the trial bottle. If 
you are not then convinced that True 
Dentalloy is the best alloy for your 
practice, return the two five-ounce 
bottles unopened and receive full credit. 


55 E. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Books 


This is the second annual issue of the 
JOURNAL devoted almost exclusively to 
book reviews and articles in the book 
field; it has been published because of 
the enthusiasm with which the first issue 
was received a year ago. 

Today, books, even the ones with poor 
or mediocre contents, are wonderful 
things; that is, in the main they are 
printed well and legibly and are mechan- 
ically perfect. Since the beginning of 
civilization and the written word many 
books have been produced in one form 
or another—on tablets of clay, carved 
in stone, on papyrus, and now on fine 
paper. 

How many books have been printed 
since 1455, the date given for publica- 
tion of the first printed book, would 
be impossible to even estimate. Our 
American Dental Association library 
alone houses about 6,000 volumes and 
this probably does not include every 
dental book ever published. In the years 
1939, -40, -41 about 125 books on dental 
subjects were printed. 

So we come down to the fact that in 
dentistry alone there is a terrific num- 
ber of books published each year—a 
much greater number than the average 
dentist could possibly read. Yet, the 
average dentist cannot afford to ignore 
the reading of professional books; if 
he does, in a five year period or less, 
dentistry has left him so far behind as it 


advances scientifically and technically, 
that he may find himself bogged down 
in a mire of antiquated facts and 
methods. 

This, we think, is where the book re- 
view, and more particularly this issue, 
comes in. The busy dentist cannot pos- 
sibly read all the new dental books and 
even if he had the time this would not 
be a profitable procedure for various 
reasons—some of the books are not good, 
some are designed for the specialist, some 
for beginning students, etc. The re- 
viewers in our present issue have been 
selected carefully as men with a wide 
background in the field of the book re- 
viewed. So what they say is authentic. 
The busy dentist can therefore spend a 
little time with this book review issue 
and safely select from these new books 
the ones that fit his particular needs. 

The JouRNAL takes this opportunity 
to thank its staff members and the fol- 
lowing men and women who have given 
of their time and ability to this issue: 
Samuel Steward, Ph.D., Josephine P. 
Hunt, Harry Sicher, M.D., Wayne B. 
Slaughter, M.D., Waldo Urban, May- 
nard K. Hine, Harold Hillenbrand, Wm. 
P. Schoen, M.D., W. H. Kubacki, Lloyd 
Dodd, Capt. Frederick Molt, Victor 
Seitz, Lon Morrey, Leonard S. Fosdick, 
Ph.D., John R. Thompson, Warren R. 
Schram, Henry Glupker, and James S. 
Keith. 
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How to Kead 


It. is. difficult enough to read at any 
time, but it is especially so when there 
is a war on. 

Reading is something which we have 
all presumably learned. But have we? 
There is a great difference between the 
ability to trace round the shape of a 
letter, remember the combination of let- 
ters when we have finished a word, and 
search through our minds for the mean- 
ing of it; and the intelligence to see that 
over that particular word hover conno- 
tations that it has collected during the 
centuries it has been in use. As a prac- 
tical illustration of this, consider the 
word daybreak. What meaning that 
word must have had for the man who 
first used it—rosy dawn breaking through 
the dark enveloping shell of night! Or 
the word curfew, which comes from the 
French couvre-feu, meaning to “cover 
the fire.” If, however, we go too deeply 
into the meaning of words, we get lost; 
and would be able to get no sense what- 
soever in Rosa Thorpe’s poem: Curfew 
Must Not Ring Tonight. This would 
mean nothing: “Cover-the-fire must not 
ring tonight.” 


Two Angles 


This problem of learning how to read 
must be approached from two different 
angles, it would seem: the semantic and 
the propagandistic. Semantics, or the 
science of the exact meaning of words, 
is newer and not as pseudo as that of 
psychology, for instance; although for 
amateurs it is extremely dangerous. In 
the hands of professionals it becomes 
positively terrifying, and leads to the 
Hitlers and Goebbelses of our day—the 
rabble-rousers and the demagogues. Here, 
again, one might have referred to “lead- 
ers of the people” instead of dictators 
and ringmasters, and have conveyed a 
favorable impression instead of an un- 
pleasant one. Similarly, if one went into 


*Assistant Professor of English Literature, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 
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a restaurant and saw on. the menu 
“Scorched pullet in toadstool slop with 
rancid butter” one would scarcely be 
tempted to order it, whereas “Braised 
chicken in mushroom sauce au beurre” 
is much more attractive although less 
true and descriptive. And certainly, 
“First-class piece of dead cow” rather 
than “Finest filet mignon” would leave 
one cold. 

There are two theories of the origin 
of language, and some philologists admit 
as many as four. Of these the most gen- 
erally accepted ones are known by the 
rather quaint names of the bow-wow 
theory and the pooh-pooh theory. The 
first holds that language is largely imita- 
tive of the sounds that are produced by 
living or moving things: a locomotive 
thus becomes a choo-choo, a car a chug- 
chug, a motorboat a putt-putt; and the 
sounds produced by animals—cock-a- 
doodle-doo, cuckoo—and so on, have 
become closely associated with them. The 
second theory believes the instinctive 
physical reaction produces words ; if you 
sit on a tack, you involuntarily say ouch! 
and if you notice an unpleasant odor 
you say pooh! (pronounced p-u, one 
imagines, but spelled the other way in 
order not to offend the sensibilities of the 
lady philologists). Although there is 
value in both of these ideas, each seems 
inadequate to explain fully the origins of 
language. 


Four Elements 


Any piece of writing furnishes us with 
at least four elements, from which we 
may deduce two more. They are (1) the 
sense, t.e., the facts and statements which 
the author makes; (2) the author’s at- 
titude towards these facts; (3) the writ- 
er’s attitude towards his reader; and 
(4) the mood engendered by the work. 
From these it is possible to discover 
something about the author, and his pur- 
poses in the passage under examination. 








In many of the charming little lyrics in- 
terlarding the plays of Shakespeare ; and 
on the other hand—in the nonsense verse 
of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, and 
in some of e. e. cummings, Gertrude 
Stein, and James Joyce—the importance 
of sense is reduced to a minimum, the 
poetry or prose takes on more of the 
character of music, and the words are 
enjoyed for their sound rather than their 
meaning. 

Point two may be infinitely variable, 
and is entirely a subjective matter with 
the author. 

Point three suggests some difficulties, 
because in work intended for publication 
an author can never tell just what kind 
of an audience he may enjoy, or whether 
—as time goes by—the tastes of his pub- 
lic may so change that his previous pop- 
ularity will be completely destroyed. If 
on the other hand, he is writing a letter 
to a friend, or making a report to some 
people who are well known to him, his 
attitude will not be the same as if he 
were writing for general publication. 
Persuasive writing is the particular prop- 
erty of advertisers, politicians and prop- 
agandists (of which more later) ; and 
confidential attitudes, which are some- 
times quite successful because the reader 
is flattered by being taken into the au- 
thor’s confidence, are always to be found 
in confessions, autobiographies and di- 
aries. Frequently, there is danger that 
the confidential manner may sound con- 
descending or patronizing, especially if 
the author uses such words or phrases 
as everyone knows, of course, it is ob- 
vious that, naturally, and so on. 


Mood in Literature 


Mood in literature is a somewhat elu- 
sive thing, and difficult to define ; it de- 
pends on many things: the actual physi- 
cal make-up of the book, the paper, the 
size of the print ; and it may also depend 
on the reader’s state of mind or health 
when he first reads a work. One would 
shudder at the thought of seeing “Romeo 
and Juliet” issued on cheap newsprint ; 
and one may be permanently turned 
against a writer simply because the first 


reading of an article of his may have 
come too soon after eating a shrimp 
salad that is uneasily turning within one. 
Sometimes we find ourselves transferring 
to a book our feeling for the person who 
recommended it; thus if a teacher sug- 
gests reading a certain book, and we ad- 
mire the teacher, our mood in regard 
to the work as we sit down to read has 
already been partly pre-formed, and 
favorably. 

From a consideration of these points, 
then, it is possible to know something of 
the writer—whether he is widely-read 
and cultured, if he writes flexibly and 
with variation, if his background is 
pedantic or folksy, if he has a large and 
correct vocabulary, if he can make the 
correct fusion between his subject-matter 
and his expression, if he uses trite and 
threadbare phrases, whether his quota- 
tions are fresh and to the point, whether 
his style is tortured and strained or spon- 
taneous and if he is vain, conceited— 
abounding in J and me—or if he pos- 
sesses a sense of humor, or has an esthetic 
appreciation of the fine arts. 


Purposes of Writer 


And we discern also, the purposes of 
the writer: whether to state facts, as is 
the case with scientific or expository 
writing ;* to express attitudes or feelings, 
an aim which seems to be behind most 
poetry; or to excite feelings in others— 
the purpose of all propagandists, who 
make use of emotive words, bias words 
and words that constitute value-judg- 
ments. 

There are three ways of saying any- 
thing: neutral, favorable and prejudiced. 
If we say “Mrs. Jones was always prying 
into others’ affairs,’ we are definitely 
hostile towards Mrs. Jones. If, however, 
we say “Mrs. Jones always took a gra- 
cious and neighborly interest in the af- 
fairs of the community,” we have stated 
the same thing favorably. The expert 
semanticist can take the worst statement 
and twist it into a flattering one; and 
the unscrupulous one can reverse the 


*This paper might be considered an example of 
expository writing. 
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procedure with just as little difficulty— 
witness the newspaper publishers who by 
falsely emphasizing a minor point can 
conceal the major truth, if that truth 
might weaken their policies or not please 


them. 


It is propaganda, however, that the 
world is most conscious of today. It is 
dinned at us over the radio hour by 
hour; it is flung at us by the press re- 
leases of the Office of War Information ; 
it reaches us through our friends. Prop- 
aganda may, according to which side of 
the looking-glass we happen to be on, be 
either good or bad, constructive or sub- 
versive depending on its author’s pur- 
pose. A minister just as surely is a propa- 
gandist for religion as an advertiser 
might be for toothpaste, or as a dictator 
for more Lebensraum. Some years ago 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
published an interesting and provocative 
study on the propaganda technics of 
German fascism. It surveyed the Ger- 
man situation alone, but its seven gen- 
eral points might apply equally well to 
the French, Siamese, British, or Ameri- 
can scene. They are :(1) name calling; 
(2) glittering generalities; (3) transfer ; 
(4) testimonial ; (5) plain folks ; (6) card 
stacking and (7) band wagon. 


Name calling is one of the most suc- 
cessful and sure methods of making us 
form a value judgment without permit- 
ting examination of the evidence on 
which it is based. The writer or the 
speaker appeals to our sense of fear, 
hate, and our blind emotion, arousing 
us so quickly and thoroughly that our 
reasoning powers are paralyzed. Such 
Hitlerian phrases as “Jewish-invented de- 
mocracies,” “international bankers,” “de- 
praved and malignant Reds,” are fa- 
miliar to us all. On our side we have 
“krauts” and “Nasties,” “Nips” and 
“Japrats” and “Sons of . . . Heaven.” 
The Untied States* has never had a 
political campaign without bucketsful of 
bad names being poured over the oppos- 
ing candidates; and the one coming this 
fall ought to be a lulu. 


*Did you all notice the spelling? Then you have 


learned how to read, and need go no farther. 
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By means of glittering generalities a 
great deal can also be accomplished ; 
the propagandist here identifies his pro- 
gram with virtue by use of the great 
words: he appeals to our emotions of 
brotherhood, love and generosity. He 
speaks of sacrifices, of love of country, 
of liberating enslaved nations, of the 
American (or German) heritage, of 
honor, of the four freedoms, of making 
the world safe for democracy, of das 
Volk, unser Vaterland, unsere Jugend, 
Blut und Boden, und der Fuehrer—in 
fact, of anything so large and vague 
(although der Fuehrer weighs only a 
hundred and twenty-two pounds) that 
it has a different meaning to every man, 
and nothing definite to anyone. 


Transfer is a device which carries over 
the authority, sanction and prestige of 
something we respect and revere to an 
idea or course of action which the propa- 
gandist wants us to accept. The deifica- 
tion of Herr Schickelgruber** is an ex- 
ample. The power and sovereignty of 
God are frequently used to sanction the 
policies not only of the Nazi party, but 
also of our great Commonwealth. This 
false-bottom device appears with regu- 
larity in anti-administration cartoons, a 
favorite one being a husky and dis- 
tressed-looking Uncle Sam sadly regard- 
ing a bunch of rats labelled “New Deal” ; 
since Uncle Sam is supposed to be the 
symbol of the Untied States the idea is 
suggested that the nation as a whole does 
not approve of the administration’s poli- 
cies. An excellent instance of this may 
be seen in the card-stacking, transfer and 
name-calling cartoon by McCutcheon on 
the front page of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune for August 13, 1944. Such a 


**A prayer conceived by von Schirach: ‘Adolf 
Hitler, we believe in Thee. Without Thee we would 
be alone. Through Thee, we are a people. Thou hast 
given us the great experience of our youth, comrade- 
ship. Thou hast laid upon us the task, the duty, and 
the responsibility. Thou hast given us Thy Name 
{Hitler Jugend], the most beloved Name that Germany 
has ever possessed. We speak It with reverence, we 
hear It and bear It with faith and loyalty. Thou canst 
depend upon us, Adolf Hitler, Leader and Standard- 
Bearer. The Youth is Thy Name. Thy Name is the 
Youth. Thou and the young millions can never be 
sundered.”’ This was regularly recited by the members 
of the Hitler Youth Movement, as in American high 
schools the pledge to the flag used to be daily 
mouthed. 

















trick succeeds usually only with the 
simple-minded and the emotionally im- 
mature. 

Testimonial is used to make the pub- 
lic accept anything from Lydia Pink- 
ham’s concoction or a cigarette (“They 
satisfy” ; “I’d walk a mile for”) to a pro- 
gram of national policy. The exquisitely 
gowned society matron who never uses 
anything but Candida Dry Ginger-ale ; 
the fighter-pilot who always relaxes with 
a Canel; the sailor who grinningly says 
from his poster, “With us it’s Chester- 
feel every time”—these examples are 
familiar to all of us; and the neat sums 
paid out for such lies are but a drop com- 
pared to the results obtained. 

Plain-folks is a trick used by politicians 
(the Texan who conquered his state with 
a hill-billy band, suspenders and a som- 
brero)—labor leaders, business men, edu- 
cators—to win confidence and support 
by appearing to be people like ourselves : 
“just plain folks among the neighbors.” 
Thus, Mr. Roosevelt, asked each time 
when he votes for himself, solemnly de- 
clares that he is a farmer; and Mr. 
Willkie some years ago went plowing and 
was photographed; and J. P. Morgan 
was caught with a midget on his knee. 
Teachers sometimes let their hair down 
and tell little jokes on themselves, in 
order to remove some of the awe with 
which their students invariably and un- 
wittingly surround them. 

Perhaps one of the most subtle means 
and the most treacherous employed is 
card-stacking. With this, the propa- 
gandist uses all the arts of deception to 
win support for himself, his group, his 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or 
ideal. He stacks the cards against the 
truth ; he uses under-emphasis and over- 
emphasis to dodge issues and evade facts. 
The Reichstag fire in 1933 was a care- 
fully engineered scheme‘of the Nasties, 
who plotted it with finesse, having 
planned the arrest of the communist 
scapegoats previously, and having picked 
them up even before the fire-alarms were 
sounded. The falsity of the charge 
against them was never revealed to the 
German people. The fact, also, that New 
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York City is not a bombed-out shambles 
today is not known to the Germans 
either; the only ones aware that it still 
stands are captured prisoners-of-war ; 
and even they declare that the speed 
with which the metropolis has been re- 
built is astonishing. Such is the power 
of our small club-foot, Herr Dokter Jo- 
seph Emil Rudolf Wilhelmina Ferdinand 
Wolfgang Sebastian Heinrich Goebbels. 

The last one, the band wagon, is ob- 
vious enough. We are asked to slobber 
along with the crowd, to accept the pro- 
gram en masse. The theme here is: 
“Everybody’s doing it” ; and the technics 
range from those of the medicine show 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club to the 
dramatic spectacle of the swing to Tru- 
man in the recent Democratic conven- 
tion. This method is very effective in 
America, where the practice of “keeping 
up with the Joneses” has been a part of 
our heritage. “Have you seen Okla- 
homa!”? “Have you rad GWTW? Oh, 
my dear, you simply must! Everyone 
is!” Eventually, such a tendency may 
emasculate the American mentality ; and 
again, there may be a reaction in disgust. 


It takes a strong mind in wartime 
to resist the intricacies of all this propa- 
ganda, and in time of peace it takes a 
vigilant alertness to recognize and reject 
propaganda as such, retaining only what 
one thinks true. You who have read this 
far have certainly realized that, in a 
small way, I have been propagandis- 
tically pleading for a closer attention to 
words. They start wars, and theoretically 
win peaces; they are sources of trouble 
and confusion and laughter; they cause 
marriages and divorces and deaths ; they 
are our main channel of communication, 
the means by which we crack the insula- 
tion between one mind and another. It 
would seem necessary, then, that we use 
them with care and consider them with 
attention when some one else uses them 
—and when we use them ourselves. If 
we could read with clear understanding, 
and speak and listen similarly, we might 
indeed do away forever with physical 
violence, and establish a true brother- 
hood of man and nations. 





Wartime Activities of a Dental Library 


Some libraries have been stimulated to 
increased activity by the war while others 
have stagnated from lack of patrons. 
This difference depends not only on the 
kind of library but also on the type of 
service which that particular library is 
prepared to give and its ability to keep in 
contact with its clientele. With the Li- 
brary Bureau of the American Dental 
Association the war has served to stimu- 
late requests not only from those who 
have used the service previously and are 
familiar with it but from the many den- 
tists now in the armed forces who form- 
erly had little occasion to use the library. 


Maxillofacial Injuries 


The war has definitely increased the 
study of the care of maxillofacial injuries 
and many of our requests have come 
from those who are interested in the 
improved technics. Much interest too 
has been manifested in the subject of 
facial prosthesis and it is evident that the 
men entrusted with caring for those who 
have suffered facial wounds are making 
every effort to qualify themselves in both 
surgery and prosthesis. 

The newer drugs such as the sulfona- 
mides and penicillin have also been stud- 
ied and the uses of the newer anesthetics 
in military and field hospitals have been 
carefully evaluated. Dental materials too, 
such as the acrylic resins, are being in- 
vestigated by those both at military and 
naval stations and also at the United 
States Naval Medical Institute at Be- 
thesda, Maryland. The various preven- 
tive and therapeutic uses of the fluorides 
are also being investigated at military 
and naval posts as well as in medical 
centers by men connected with the 
United States Public Health Service. 


During the past year a number of 
groups have been studying the problems 


*Librarian, American Dental Association. 


By Josephine P. Hunt* 


of altitude and aviation in relation to 
dental conditions. These studies cover 
both the causes of pain in aviators and 
other members of flight crews and the 
suitability of various filling materials for 
those who are to be subjected to high 
altitudes. In these and in other studies 
the library has made a contribution not 
only by supplying the available literature 
to the research workers but also in some 
cases by putting men working along sim- 
ilar lines but in different parts of the 
country in touch with each other. These 
studies in the newer fields of dentistry 
have not supplanted consideration of the 
older problems and such subjects as diet, 
Vincent’s infection and root canal treat- 
ment receive their share of attention. 


Package Libraries 


How this service by mail is carried on 
was explained in a previous article.’ 
Briefly it may be stated that the library 
not only circulates books but also has a 
package library service for members of 
the American Dental Association. A 
package library is a collection of clip- 
pings and reprints fastened together 
in a cover and each package has a 
definite heading. Packages on more than 
350 distinct phases of dentistry have now 
been compiled and the total number of 
packages is in the neighborhood of 4,000. 
In some cases eight or ten packages on a 
single subject are not sufficient to care 
for all of the requests that come in. At 
this time for instance the subject of fluo- 
rine therapy is of great interest and it is 
almost impossible for us to keep up with 
all of the requests for information even 
when many hundred articles on this sub- 
ject are constantly in circulation. 

If the Library of the American Dental 
Association was not prepared to give 
service by mail the situation would be 


14Hunt, Josephine P. Library Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. I/1.D.J. 12:38 9 (Sept.) 1943. 
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very different. An excerpt from a re- 
cently published report of the librarian 
of the Boston Medical Library follows: 
“The Library passed through its second 
year of our participation in the war, un- 
bombed, unwept and almost unsung. 
The trustees carried their burden with 
fortitude ; the librarian made a moderate 
effort to use his budget appropriately ; 
and the director and staff continued to 
serve the fellows and the public in the 
standards so long established. Slowly, as 
many of our more active members .. . 
went into the services or were called for 
more arduous and time-consuming hos- 
pital or teaching jobs, attendance fell off 
to one third and the use of our books, 
periodicals and pamphlets decreased by 
an almost equal amount, when compared 
with the figures for 1942.”? What a pity 
that the valuable resources of this fa- 
mous library are not made more readily 
available when up to date information 
on medical subjects is so vital at this 
time. In our library service to the mem- 
bership has always been nationwide and 
in addition as an accommodation many 
dentists from other parts of the world 
were supplied with the material which 
they requested. With the advent of the 
war and the entrance of a large percent- 
age of dentists into the armed forces, the 
barriers of time and distance have been 
still further eliminated and the library 
material is sometimes circulated to a 
rather amazing extent. As an example, 
a young enlisted man recently came into 
the library with a penciled memorandum 
from a lieutenant colonel requesting two 
package libraries. These packages were 
selected for him and put into an en- 
velope. He was then asked to supply the 
address of the officer who requested the 
material. He replied, “He is now in 
Burma!” Upon further questioning it 
was learned that the enlisted man had 
just returned from there and at the re- 
quest of the colonel had dropped in to 
pick up the package libraries and start 
them on their way back to Burma from 
a Texas airfield. He remarked that he 





*Report of the Librarian. Nez England J. of Med. 
230:760 (June 22) 1944. 
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was glad to do it for the colonel as the 
colonel was a swell guy and a regular GI 
Joe. His breezy casualness was quite 
amazing, not to say disconcerting. We 
finally recovered our packages long 
enough to add another envelope and put 
in a bit of corrugated paper. Despite the 
fact that our material does travel so 
widely, very little of it has been lost. In 
most cases when it is known that the 
collection is going outside the country 
and will be in circulation for a consider- 
able length of time, only duplicate ma- 
terial which can be readily .replaced is 
circulated. 


Service Letter 


As this article is being written a letter 
dated June 22 has arrived from “some- 
where in China.” As the letter is not 
only interesting but is a good example of 
the problems facing the dentist in service 
it is quoted in full : 

Dear Sirs: 


As dental officer of an ATC detachment 
“somewhere in China” it is my duty to estab- 
lish and maintain the oral health of the men 
in my command. Our diet seems to be deficient 
in certain minerals and vitamins as it is im- 
possible to obtain fresh milk or fruits. This 
condition is imposed on us due to the generally 
unsanitary conditions of the native population. 
We have partly alleviated matters by issuing a 
certain amount of vitamin tablets to each 
man. In spite of all our efforts there is a 
definite increase in the rate of caries per man 
as seems to be proved by our statistics. 


I have been reading about the very interest- 
ing experiments that are at present being con- 
ducted in the States with regard to the effects 
of the additions of small amounts of fluorine to 
the drinking water. If it would not be too 
troublesome to you I would sincerely appreci- 
ate as much literature on the subject as you 
possess. The necessary approval to conduct the 
experiment in this theater of operations has 
already been obtained from higher headquar- 
ters. 

I’d be interested in learning the amount of 
fluoride that would be needed per man and 
the kind of fluoride that is being used. Also 
the possible toxic effects of that dosage. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. M. 
Captain, Dental Corps. 








In response to this letter much mate- 
rial on fluorine therapy has been for- 
warded to the captain. Fortunately 
through the generous cooperation of the 
United States Public Health Service a 
number of copies of each article pub- 
lished by men in that service have been 
supplied our library and a fair collection 
of authoritative material was sent out 
without depriving any of our other bor- 
rowers of material on this subject. If any 
of our readers have made a particular 
study of fluorine therapy and wish to 
offer any suggestions to the captain we 
shall be very glad to forward your ideas 
to him. 

The library has also received two re- 
quests from dentists who are now prison- 
ers of war in Germany. One dentist 
wrote us a very interesting post card 
making a strong plea for filling materials 
to be used on his fellow prisoners. An- 
other German prisoner of war, a New 
Zealand dentist, wrote us _ indirectly 
through a British company. The story 
of how their needs were met is too in- 
volved to be gone into here but we be- 
lieve that both men eventually received 
what they wanted. 


Requests from Libraries 


Many requests are received from den- 
tal libraries. These library requests come 
from libraries not only in this country 
but from Canada, South America, 
Sweden, etc. More recently many re- 
quests have come from army posts ask- 
ing for help in the selection of books for 
service libraries. Of course many of our 
newer posts still have extremely limited 
library facilities but for some camps a 
fair dental collection has been procured. 
Many dentists in service likewise pur- 
chase books for their own use. Usually 
these men borrow books, then select for 
purchase those which most nearly meet 
their requirements. 

A few months ago it was decided to 
keep a record of the number of camps 
from which requests for service came. 
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Although the list is far from complete 
and covers only a period of about six 
months requests have been received from 
forty states and the District of Columbia 
representing 161 military or naval posts 
or hospitals. California and Texas head 
the list of states with requests from fif- 
teen camps each. Of course, in some in- 
stances, many many requests have been 
received from just one of these stations. 
Many of the requests from men in the 
navy have no address except that of the 
postmaster through whom the dental of- 
ficer may be reached. 


Contents of Library 


During the past year the library pur- 
chased as usual one or more copies of 
each new book that was published total- 
ing sixty books. Of course, in some in- 
stances several copies of a single book 
were purchased. In addition many vol- 
umes are acquired through binding the 
dental and other periodicals. At this 
time, 115 dental periodicals in English 
from various parts of the world are re- 
ceived with a fair degree of regularity. 
In addition to this the library receives 
through exchange or through subscrip- 
tion many journals on such subjects as 
public health, anesthesia, bio-chemistry, 
medicine, surgery, physical therapy, so- 
cio-economics and other allied subjects. 
The only dental journals in foreign 
languages which are being received at 
this time from Europe come from 
Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, Spain 
and Russia. However, many very fine 
journals in Spanish and Portuguese are 
being received from South and Central 
America and Cuba. 


Although at times there is some de- 
lay in answering requests because of the 
unprecedented demands for service and 
the irregularity of the mails, on the whole 
the library is better prepared than ever 
before to serve the dental profession, 
both those who use the library in person 
and those who write from distant locali- 
ties. 
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Costs of Dental Care For Adults Under Specific Clinical Conditions: An Explora- 
tion of General Issues on the Basis of Initial and Maintenance Care Experience 
of 485 Patients of Dental Health Service, New York City. By Dorothy Fahs 
Beck, assisted by Mary Frost Jessup. Under the auspices of the Socio-economics 
Committee of the American College of Dentists, Charles E. Rudolph, D.DS., 
Chairman, Pp. 306. Paper. N.P. American College of Dentists. 1943. 


This is a good and valuable study in 
the field of dental economics, an area 
which has suffered too long from the 
drought of generalization and guess. It 
points out the gaps and defects in its own 
materials and conclusions. It compares 
and contrasts its findings with those of 
parallel studies. It is aimed not only at 
the statistician and technician but also 
at the private practitioner who would 
know something of the changes that are 
swirling about him. It presents factual 
data on the cost of initial care and main- 
tenance care, a division most important 
in devising a realistic dental program. It 
discusses the implications of its findings 
without dogmatism or cant. Many of 
these are present separately in other 
studies but to find them in the aggregate 
is both pleasing and unusual. 

The book falls logically into its three 
divisions: background of the study, the 
statistical findings and comment and 
summary. Each had distinct values that 
contribute substantially to the worth of 
the study as a whole. 

The first section is an excellent study 
of recent trends in financing and distrib- 
uting health services. This will serve in 
orientating even the casual reader so that 
he can attack, with some confidence, the 
second section which deals with the sta- 
tistical findings. 

The study proper is based on an analy- 
sis of the records of 485 patients who 
received care through Dental Health 
Service, New York City, a “nonprofit 
clinic for persons unable to afford ade- 
quate dental service in private offices.” 
These data are studied from a variety of 
viewpoints and some interesting and re- 
vealing conclusions are drawn. A good 
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deal of this material will not only be 
helpful in developing large scale dental 
programs but will also be useful to the 
practicing dentist who is interested in 
ascertaining time and cost values in his 
own Office. 

The arithmetic average cost to the 
patient for initial dental care (all of the 
care that is needed to establish conditions 
of health and reasonable functional ef- 
ficiency for a patient’s dentition) was 
found to be $52.66. Significantly, it was 
found that the arithmetic average cost of 
maintenance care (care necessary to 
meet each year all new needs and to 
provide the regular quota of preventive 
and diagnostic services) was only $10.05. 
Everyone who deplores an apparent re- 
luctance to write out a national program 
for all of the people in one swoop will 
do well to remember those figures. 

The third section begins with a com- 
parison of the major findings with those 
of other studies. Here the discussion is 
objective and—so far as this reviewer 
could judge—accurate. There follow a 
summary of the major statistical findings 
and a discussion of the implications of 
the findings. Here the average reader 
will find many passages that he will wish 
to underscore and, for purposes of sam- 
pling, the following quotations are pre- 
sented : 


If dentists are not to pay a heavy penalty 
in lower hourly earnings for encouraging oral 
health, the profession must teach the public 
to pay for basic health services—examinations, 
fillings, minor adjustments, treatments, and 
advice—at rates that bring an average return 
at least equal to that for all present services 
combined. 





If each dentist in active practice spent 2000 
hours per year at his office—4o hours per week, 
50 weeks per year—and if 94 percent of this 
time had been given to productive chair work, 
then the average amount of chair time avail- 
able per person over 2 years of age in con- 
tinental United States in 1938 would have been 
almost exactly 1 hour. Children’s studies. . . 
indicate that it would be insufficient for main- 
tenance care for children . . . The present 
number of dentists is insufficient to provide 
either initial or maintenance dental care for 
the total population on an adequate level. 


The conditions of initial and maintenance 
care are so different that any plan to extend 
dental service that might ignore the dissimilar- 
ities would be doomed to major error. 


The public bill for maintenance care for 
dental indigents would be only about 29 per- 
cent of that for initial care, or about 374 mil- 
lion dollars yearly, if the average for all 
recommended services were used in making 
the estimate .. . (This total) may be envis- 
aged as only slightly less than all educational 
and general expenditures by institutions of 
higher education in this country in 1935-36; 
approximatly eight-tenths of total payments 
to recipients of old age assistance in 1940; 
about seven-tenths of governmental expendi- 
tures for medical services in 1935. Thus even 
maintenance care for dentally indigent adults 
would be a large item in relation to govern- 
mental expenditures for other social services, 
but would represent only 4 percent of esti- 
mated total public éxpenditures for all major 
social services in 1940, and only 0.5 percent of 
national income in that year. 


Any sound program of care for adults ob- 
viously must have as its foundation a program 
of adequate care for children; without it, good 


dental conditions among adults cannot be 
achieved even with the most extreme effort. 

. . . Initial dental care is uninsurable even 
as a house that has burned down, or a fur 
coat that has been stolen, is no longer insur- 
able. . The insurance principle can be 
applied more suitably to maintenance care 
than to initial care since a large element of 
the unknown is present. 


This study of costs of dental care for adults, 
and this concluding exploration of possible 
ways to meet this cost, leave the basic problem 
of methods of distribution still unsolved. One 
is forced to admit that the problem of furnish- 
ing and financing essential dental care for the 
entire population is not subject to any simple 
or immediate solution. Probably intensive ef- 
fort through several generations will be re- 
quired before essential dental care can be made 
universal. 


Though these passages have been torn 
from their appropriate contexts, they will 
show the texture of the thinking in the 
study to good advantage. 


This, then, is a book to be read and 
studied by all who have an interest in an 
improved national dental health. And 
while it does not pretend even to point 
toward the final solution, it does make 
a definite step in that direction by re- 
moving some of the guesswork and sub- 
stituting in its stead a solid base of fact. 
Only by continuing this type of progress 
and study and by reinforcing them with 
thoroughly professional ideals will this 
disturbing complex problem eventually 
come to satisfactory solution —Harold 


Hillenbrand, D.D.S. 


Practical Anesthesia for Dental and Oral Surgery. By Harry M. Seldin, D.D.S., 
F.I.C.D., F.1.C.A. Consulting Oral Surgeon, Harlem Hospital, New York City 
Cancer Institute and Peekskill Hospital, Peekskill, New York ; Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Major and Minor Surgery of the National University of Mexico. 
Second edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised. Pp. 560 with 217 engravings. 
Cloth. Price, $7. Philadelphia: Lea @ Febiger. 1942. 


Dentistry and medicine have made 
such astounding strides that new things 
become old things quickly and are 
trampled on as dead material almost as 
soon. as they are born. 

Materia medica, dietetics, blood chem- 
istry have changed considerably as more 
and more new things have been dis- 


covered in these sciences; they have be- 
come almost like a moving picture, shut- 
tling on and off the screen so fast that 
we can hardly keep apace with the pic- 
ture. Anesthesia and anesthetics prob- 
ably have traveled at a slower tempo 
during the past few years. For this rea- 
son a book on anesthetics is not so start- 
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lingly new. There is, of course, something 
new and enlightening in anything worth 
while, which is produced by active minds 
in any science. 

Dr. Seldin’s book is a good review or 
refresher course. It has many old things 
put in a new light and what there is 
that is new in this field is good to read. 

The good operator is the man who 
insists on little things, little details, like 
preoperative and postoperative care; 
these and other small details are brought 
out in the Seldin book ; sometimes these 
small details look insignificant but it is 
the “little things in life that count.” 

Good illustrations in any textbook are 
always a great aid in studying tech- 
nic. Many of his points are well il- 
lumined by good cuts. These: fix points 
in our vision and memory better than 
written words, for most people are like 
the man from Missouri, they must be 
shown. 

Anesthesia—without sensation, with- 
out pain—has been a slogan promised 
the poor suffering wretch whether he 
lost a tooth or a leg at the hands of 


a shouting charlatan or a scientist. 
Anesthesia never meant exclusively a 
concoction, a pill, a whiff of gas. It in- 
cludes in its category the hypnotist who 
lulls to sleep with signs, the holy friar 
who raises you to the heaven of tran- 
quility with prayers, the country-fair 
tooth puller who sells a dollar bottle of 
pain killer and pulls a molar, and the 
white-coated scientist who needles you 
into coma. 

All of the above methods of anesthesia 
are still used, only the technic is dif- 
ferent. For example, Dr. Seldin describes 
part of his preoperative technic as 
placing the patient in the waiting room 
with a good magazine. Call it psychology, 
call it suggestion, it is part of the game 
of beating pain. 

Now for the book proper. It is com- 
plete and up to date. The style is neat 
and compact. It is easy to read. All 
in all it is worth while having on your 
book shelf as a handy reference and 
guide to your work. A good index leads 
one readily to anything presented in 
the book.—Wm. P. Schoen, M.D. 


Textbook of Orthodontia. By Robert H. W. Strang, M.D., D.D.S. Director of 
Courses in Orthodontia and Lecturer in the Extension Teaching Department of 
Columbia University ; Co-editor of “The Angle Orthodontist ;” Consulting Oral 
Surgeon to the Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised. Pp. 731 with 566 engravings and 5 plates. Cloth. Price, 


$11. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. 1943. 


This edition is principally a revision 
of the chapters on treatment. The au- 
thor has embraced the philosophy and 
technic which is fast becoming known 
as the Tweed technic because it has 
been developed and refined by Charles 
Tweed, of Tucson, Arizona. 

The principal teachings of this phi- 
losophy are that in practically all mal- 
occlusions the teeth occupy positions too 
far forward in relation to their basal 
bones, that the growth of the bony bases 
has been insufficient to support the 
total tooth substance, and that the den- 
tal units will best resist forward dis- 
placement when the buccal teeth are in 
distal axial position and the incisor 
teeth in lingual axial position. It is 


based upon the supposition that the rela- 
tionship of the mandibular incisors to 
their basal bony ridge is a factor of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant its use as 
a guide for determining the normal or 
abnormal relationship of all the other 
teeth in both dentures to their basal 
bones, and that in treatment, the for- 
ward resultant of all the forces which 
play upon the denture must be neu- 
tralized or reversed if the result is to be 
lasting. 

In treatment, the teeth are moved 
lingually and distally, beginning with 
the lower denture until the lower in- 
cisors stand in lingual axial positions on 
the tooth ridge. The buccal teeth are 
tipped backward until their axial posi- 
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tional relation to the bony base is defi- 
nitely distal. This movement is accom- 
plished by the use of “Class III” type 
elastic traction, using the upper dental 
arch, supported by the occipital cap or 
headgear, for anchorage. The lower 
dental arch is then used as anchorage 
to tip the upper buccal teeth distally and 
the incisors lingually until a normal 
mesio-distal relationship between the 
arches obtains. In cases in which it is 
believed that there is not and will not 
be sufficient bony structure to support 
the teeth in this new relation to the 
cranial base, four bicuspid teeth are ex- 
tracted. 

The idea of eliminating some dental 
units in certain types of cases is not new 
in orthodontics and the names of two 
men particularly have been associated 
with it. These are Calvin Case and 
George Grieve. However, the acceptance 
of the plan by Strang is a rather abrupt 
departure from the teachings in the first 
edition of the text, which was published 
in 1933. The author states that the 
change in his ideas came about because 
of the results of studies which indicated 
that there were time and _ longevity 
gradients “associated with the activity 
of the growth centers of the basal bones 
of the dentures, and that when these 
centers failed to perform their required 
work on schedule, the forward growth 
of these basal bones was retarded per- 
manently.” It was when he became con- 
vinced that these statements were facts 
that he was willing to compromise the 
idealism embodied in the principle of 
retaining all the teeth in the treatment 
of every case. 


The appliance preferred by Dr. Strang 
is the edgewise mechanism invented by 
Dr. Angle in 1925. This he believes to 
be the most efficient of many popular 
appliances from which the orthodontist 
may choose. 


The book contains added material on 
growth, the source of which is mainly 
the work of Broadbent. The chapter 
on tissue changes incident to tooth 
movement is the same as that in the first 
edition and represents the classical work 
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of Oppenheim. It has been augmented 
by a summary of recent findings by the 
same authority. 

The sections on ideal arch formation, 
treatment, retention and technic of ap- 
pliance manipulation have been com- 
pletely rewritten, the last presenting in 
a step by step method of instruction 
every modification of the arch wire 
which is used for the production of tooth 
movements associated with the Tweed 
treatment. The same meticulous care 
and detail which was characteristic of 
the first edition is again apparent. In 
the chapter on retention the author dis- 
cusses this phase of treatment from a 
viewpoint entirely new since the last 
edition of the text, and especially recom- 
mends it for careful analysis and study. 


In the introductory chapters, which 
deal with a description of the normal 
masticatory mechanism, its growth and 
development and with the etiology and 
character of malocclusion, there is little 
change from the first edition. There has 
been added a new section which the 
author calls “Case Analysis for Classifica- 
tion of Malocclusion.” 


To those purists who prefer absolute 
terms such as always and never in the 
discussion concerning the elimination of 
dental units in the treatment of mal- 
occlusion this revision may be a disap- 
pointment, for although an entire new 
chapter has been added on the topic, 
“Treatment of Bimaxillary Protrusion,” 
with detailed instruction regarding the 
technic of treatment associated with the 
extraction of four bicuspid teeth, the 
decision that any case of malocclusion 
is actually of this type is left to the 
judgment of the individual examiner. 

In dealing with any “how to” book, 
the casual reader should consider that 
ideas and technics which have been solid- 
ified in the printed pages of a textbook 
are in practice constantly subject to mod- 
ification. Therefore, if he would base 
judgments on the greatest amount of 
wisdom, he must continually add to his 
supply of information from contempo- 
rary periodical literature in the field.— 
Waldo S. Urban, B.S., D.D.S., M.S. 














Partial Denture Construction. By Edward Kennedy, D.D.S., Formerly Con- 


sulting Dental Surgeon, with special reference to Postoperative Dental Pros- 
thesis, Skin and Cancer Hospital, New York City; formerly demonstrator of 
Prosthetic Technics, Crown and Bridge Work, Dental School of University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Second edition, revised and enlarged to 581 
pages and 485 illustrations. Index. Brooklyn, New York: Dental Items of In- 
terest Publishing Co., Inc., London: Henry Kimpton. 1942. 


The second edition of “Partial Den- 
ture Construction” is a highly compre- 
hensive book. Encompasssment is always 
virtuous in professional texts, detail is a 
factor in fineness and the resourcefulness 
of an edition lies in its universatility. 
This volume is in nowise found wanting 
in the forementioned scale of evaluation. 

The sequence of the thirty-three chap- 
ters is pleasant although the introductory 
chapters seem somewhat gross for there 
are many pages devoted to extraneous 
procedures, elementary matters which are 
only fundamental and not unique in a 
text of dental nature. 

Illustrations are abundant and aptly 
inserted. They are appropriate and if 
not self-explanatory are coded nicely to 
suit the query of the reader. 

Chapter XI, in particular, treating 
“Bite Raising and Correlating Occlu- 
sion” is a noteworthy chapter. Illustra- 
tion and discussion are elaborately inter- 
woven. This chapter distinguishes it- 
self above any other in the book. This 
is not wholly attributable to the space 
and to the no mean pains of explanation 


allotted it but to the wealth of import 
it affords the partial denture practi- 
tioner. 

A complete text of this nature neces- 
sarily hedges other specialties and this 
edition is no exception as we find the 
technics of partial denture construction 
and the uses of partial dentures in the 
orthodontist’s realm. Orthodontia may 
have been invaded but only so far as 
the two specialties are occasionally in- 
alienable to each other. 

Concluding chapters qualify this edi- 
tion of “Partial Denture Construction” 
as specifically progressive ; it ranges well 
into facial surgery and the extent that 
partial dentures have been and may be 
employed. 

“Partial Denture Construction” as a 
student’s text is an entity, while for the 
active office practitioner it might seem 
too elaborate and cumbersome. It brings 
forward that which has been taught for 
years and is honest in not advocating it- 
self as revolutionary. It is the improved 
mass of matter, an aggregate of the man- 
uals of the past.—Victor W. Seitz, D.D.S. 


Applied Anatomy of the Head and Neck. For Students and Practitioners of Den- 
tistry. By Harry H. Shapiro, D.M.D. Assistant Professor of Anatomy, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. Pp. 189 with 173 illustra- 
tions. Index and references. Price, $5.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 1943. 


Contrary to the opinion of most au- 
thors it is easier and at the same time 
more pleasant to review a good book 
than a bad one. It is, unfortunately, the 
duty of this reviewer to state at the be- 
ginning that Shapiro’s book is, from the 
first to the last page, a great disappoint- 
ment. In the preface the author states : 
“This book is specifically designed to 
relate the anatomy of the head and 
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neck to the various fields of dentistry. 
The anatomic detail for description has 
been confined to those features which are 
of the most practical significance in di- 
agnosis and therapy. Interwoven in this 
description are references selected from 
practice.” 

Instead of following this plan the au- 
thor presents a little, far too little, anat- 
omy ; for the most part, lists of terms in 





the place of descriptions which alone can 
bring anatomic facts to life; a great 
number of practical references of which 
quite a few are not related to anatomy ; 
and, finally, illustrations which are either 
reproductions from other sources or ex- 
tremely poor. Here are a few examples. 
The anatomy of the skull is completed 
in five pages, four of which are taken 
in by illustrations. The description of 
the sensory part of the trigeminal nerve 
is completed in about 400 words. There 
is nothing to be found in the book on 
the fasciae and fascial spaces of head and 
neck and their importance in the spread- 
ing of infections. Anesthesia of the long 
buccal nerve is exhausted in the follow- 
ing sentence: “An efficient technic for 
this injection has been described in the 
recent literature.” Anesthesia of the 
maxillary division of the trigeminal nerve 
is dispensed with in two sentences: “A 
number of technics for this injection 
have been described. In the recent lit- 
erature an additional method for block- 
ing of the second division of the trigem- 
inal nerve has been reported.” And then 
the author adds with unconscious irony 
the remark: “It cannot be overempha- 
sized that in applying any of these tech- 
nics for maxillary nerve block an exact 
knowledge of the anatomy involved is 
imperative.” In the section on “Bleed- 
ing” we find nothing on ligation of ar- 
teries although this section is part of a 
chapter titled : “Anatomic Considerations 
in War Surgery of Importance to the 
Dentist.” Under “Respiratory Difficul- 
ties” the tracheotomy is incompletely 
described but we find nothing on a valu- 
able emergency operation, the coniot- 
omy, i.e., the opening of the larynx 
through the cricothyroid or conic liga- 
ment. On the other side of the ledger 
the book contains chapters which have 
no intimate relation to the anatomy. 
Such chapters are : “Mechanical Devices 
Used in Cases of Cleft Palate and Other 
Facial Defects,” “Illustrations and Dis- 
cussion of Deforming Habits, Thumb 
Sucking, etc.” and “Discussion of Gun- 
shot Wounds.” 


In addition, the book contains a great 


number of errors of which only a few 
may be quoted. “The mucoperiosteum 
or gum, which covers the alveolar bone, 
contains mucous glands. .. .” “The 
quadratus and incisivus labii inferioris 
draw the lower lip downward, and the 
angle of the mouth medially.” “The 
superficial fibers” of the masseter “ow- 
ing to their oblique direction, may assist 
in the retraction of the jaw.” 


Describing the sympathetic or thora- 
columbar division of the autonomic nerv- 
ous system the author states: “Postgan- 
glionary fibers from the ciliary ganglion 
are distributed to the radial muscles of 
the iris, ‘controlling dilatation of the 
pupil.” 


“From the cells of the otic, sphenopala- 
tine and submaxillary ganglia, postgan- 
glionic fibers carry secretory impulses of 
the adjacent lacrimal, salivary, palatine 
and mucosal glands.” 


“. . lymph nodes or glands, situated 
along the course of the lymphatic ves- 
sels, and abundant in the pharyngeal, 
lingual and palatine tonsils. . . .” 


The three drawings of the temporo- 
mandibular articulation, Figs. 100, 101, 
and 102, are not only extremely poor 
but also incorrect in many details, es- 
pecially Fig. 102 where the stylomandib- 
ular ligament inserts to the mandible 
above the sphenomandibular ligament 
and where both these ligaments are at- 
tached to the outer surface of the ramus. 
No student or practitioner will be able 
to read the roentgenogram of Fig. 103. 
The roentgenograms are generally very 
poor, some of them without any value. 
In Fig. 19 an explanation of the different 
structures is lacking. 62 and 66A do not 
show any details. The “hamular process” 
of Fig. 67A is the posterior edge of the 
empty socket of the third upper molar. 
The Figures 95, 96, 98, 99 are entirely 
worthless. 


The writer of this review would like 
to balance the criticism with praise of 
other parts or aspects of this book. To 
his great sorrow he is unable to do so.— 
Harry Sicher, M.D. 
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Accepted Dental Remedies. Containing a List of Official Drugs Selected to 
Promote a Rational Dental Materia Medica and Descriptions of Acceptable 
Nonofficial Products. Tenth Edition. Pp. 306. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
Council on Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association. 1944. 


The tenth edition of “Accepted Den- 
tal Remedies” is a small booklet of 306 
pages and contains a list and description 
of all the drugs and preparations which 
are acceptable to the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association. The pattern of the book 
follows its nine predecessors by first 
clearly presenting the rules under which 
commercial preparations may be ac- 
cepted. This is followed by the list of 
products in alphabetical order. The 
physical and chemical properties of the 
wellknown chemicals or drugs are des- 
cribed, the incompatabilities are given 
and the actions and uses are explained. 
After the description, the commercial 
brands that have been accepted are 
listed. 

A few of the more useful or more 
widely used classes of compounds or mix- 
tures are thoroughly discussed. The dis- 
cussion on local anesthetics is particularly 
good. 

There is considerable space given to 
dentifrices, which, according to the views 
of the Council, have no demonstrated 


medicinal, curative or prophylactic vir- 
tue. It would seem that for a list of 
accepted drugs and remedies too much 
space is allotted this subject. It should 
be noted that very few of the widely used 
preparations of this type are on the ac- 
cepted list. 


One of the most useful portions of the 
book is the bibliographical index to pro- 
prietary and unofficial products not in- 
cluded in A.D.R. This index in part is 
a testimony to the tremendous amount of 
work accomplished by the Council since 
it was first formed. 


It is interesting to note that during the 
past year the scope of the products ac- 
cepted has been enlarged to include de- 
vices and physical therapy apparatus. 
The tenth edition does not include any 
of these products. 


The book is well bound, well printed, 
and contains very few errors. It is by 
far the most comprehensive dental work 
of its kind and should be in the office of 
every practicing dentist—L. S$. Fosdick, 
Ph.D. 


Poemettes of the Hour. By Hazel Duncan. Pp. 82. Cloth. Price, $2.00. Chi- 
cago: The General Printing Company. 1944. 


At first sight it seems strange to find a 
review of poemettes or little poems in a 
dental magazine, but it is really not too 
strange. This small book of small verse 
is such good reading that it will afford 
any one several enjoyable hours of re- 
laxation. 

Now several words about the author 
of “Poemettes of the Hour.” Hazel Dun- 
can might be called a writer’s delight 
by profession for she is probably one 
of the world’s best proofreaders; if we 
limit the field to dental copy we will 
nominate her as the world’s best proof- 
reader. She it is who reads printer’s 
proof on the Ittinois DENTAL JOURNAL 
and on several other dental publications. 


She is proficient not only in the nor- 
mal things to be found in all proof 
reading, such as spelling mistakes, mis- 
placed punctuation, broken type, etc., 
but also in the correction of misspelled 
dental terms and even the names of 
members. How Miss Duncan had the 
patience, after reading the stuff that 
dentists write (and we mean stuff) to 
sit down of an evening and write these 
crisp verses, is more than we can under- 
stand. 

Most of these little verses printed in 
this book have appeared first in the 
column of June Provines in the Chicago 
Tribune and in the Chicago Sun but 
some are from Marcia Winn’s column 
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“Front Views and Profiles.” All are as 
fresh as tomorrow’s newspaper, as crisp 
as a new twenty dollar bill ; they come to 
the point like a thumbtack on a school- 
room seat. Hazel Duncan’s verse re- 
minds us of Frankie Carle at the piano ; 
both are full of sharp, clean rhythm with 
no wasted effort. 

The author’s subject matter varies 
from Gregor Piatigorsky through point 
rationing, women riveters, William Saroy- 
an, red flannels and girdle rationing. 
Most of the book is made up of short 
verse on the humorous side with an oc- 
casional lapse to the serious. The re- 
mainder consists of couplets comprising 
a calendar from May 1941 through April 
1943. Many of the events which oc- 
cupied headlines and columns of news- 
paper type during this period are con- 
densed into a few nimble words. For 
example, one couplet from June 1941: 

The war is going as well as it could, 
Bomb for bomb and Bismarck for 
Hood. 
And this example from January 1942: 
Today’s principal fact : 
Are my tires intact? 
And this example from February 1942 : 
The seven-day stretch of sugar 
poundage 
Should cut down many a figure’s 
roundage. 

And from March 1942 : 

At the door a loud knock! Is it 
Paul Revere? 


No, the boss of the block, Capt. 
Bock is here. 
And from December 1942, these: 
The stocking I'll hang is not so 
pretty ; 
To risk a nylon would seem a pity. 


We’ve plenty of places in town to 
go ; 
A Babe in a manger steals the show. 

For dentists the following couplet is 
taken from April 1942: 

The reason my dental work lags so 
sadly : 

When I open my mouth I gag so 
badly. 

The above is a fair example of the 
delicious short-order cooking served by 
Miss Duncan in the last section of the 
book. We will give you just one more 
of these concise verses from the book 
proper and then leave you to buy a copy 
of “Poemettes” to spend one or two eve- 
nings with. We like particularly the 
well chosen words of this verse : 

Lilies of the Ballet 
I love ballerinas, 
So graceful and thin, 
They don’t seem to toil, 
But they certainly spin. 


Like lilies they look, 
Their work seems a lark; 
In their field they make most 
Of their hay after dark. 
Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 


The Impacted Lower Third Molar. By William E. Durbeck, A.B., D.D.S. Con- 
sultant, Department of Oral Surgery, Robert B. Green Memorial Hospital ; 
Oral Surgeon, Texas State Crippled Children’s Bureau; Visiting Staff, Medical 
and Surgical Memorial Hospital; Teaching Staff, School of Nursing, Medical 
and Surgical Memorial Hospital; Plastic Surgeon, Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation for Crippled Children; American Society of Oral Surgeons and 
Exodontists ; Past President, Texas Society of Oral Surgeons and Exodontists. 
Pp. 181. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $5.00. Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest 


Publishing Co., Inc. 1943. 


*Although the author of this treatise 
explains, in the preface, that “if the 
brevity of this volume is to be criticized 
it is due to (his) belief that the inclu- 
~ *The opinions or assertions contained in this review 
are the private opinions of the writer and not to be 
construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the Naval Service at large. 
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sion of non-essential minutiae would 
tend to defeat the purpose of simpli- 
fication and serve no practical need” it 
impresses this reviewer as being open to 
criticism on several points. Much that 
is elementary and extraneous, in that it is 
only remotely, if at all, applicable to the 


























stated subject, is included. In addition 


to this verbose “padding” the style is . 


academic almost to the point of pedantry, 
as though the author had strived for 
the use of unusual words and involved 
construction. This does not lend itself 
to easy reading or concentration upon 
the subject matter. Finally, in his all- 
too-brief discussion of operative tech- 
nic, the author dismisses all but his 
own methods of procedure with a wave 
of the hand as being “not indicated” or 
“relegated to obsolescence.” True, in one 
short paragraph on page 137, he con- 
cedes that “there is a plethora of tech- 
niques available” and that it is “incon- 
ceivable that any of these are entirely 
without merit.” He also states that it is 
“unreasonable to expect that there is 
even one which will adequately adapt 
itself to usage by every operator” and 
that “it is suggested that a technique... 
be adopted by the operator which, in 
his own hands, most nearly gives the 
desired result.” I am confident that there 
are many, many competent and success- 
ful oral surgeons who will take violent 
issue with the author, not only upon 
various of his operative and postopera- 
tive procedures, but upon his arbitrary 
and dogmatic attitude toward those of 
other operators. 

To select a few of the many points 
of differences: By implication the 
author confines the removal of impacted 
lower third molars (the subject tooth) 
to local anesthesia. This is this re- 
viewer's preference as well but he has 
very frequently found occasion to utilize 
(and with complete satisfaction and suc- 
cess) anesthetic-gas or intravenous anes- 





thesia. Many capable operators use gen- 
eral anesthesia only. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of medico-legal complications a 
valid one. 

This reviewer does not believe that 
“all details of technique to be employed 
can be visualized in advance, instrumen- 
tation planned,” etc. Nor does he agree 
that “the use of the surgical bur . . . is 
not indicated,” that “the surgical mallet 
and chisel . . . have been superseded” 
and that “the forceps . . . have long been 
relegated to obsolescence.” There are 
cases and situations in which one or all 
of these may offer just the assistance 
requisite for a speedy and successful out- 
come. 

It is stated that “the splitting process, 
known as sectioning, is a comparatively 
new feature in the removal of the im- 
pacted third molar and, when indicated, 
has much to recommend it.” Although 
definitely refined by such men as Gard- 
ner and Austin, Gregory and Pell, and 
others, and made more expedient by 
modern anesthesia and the development 
of satisfactory automatic mallets, the 
principle is far from new. Such a pro- 
cedure was advocated before the turn of 
this century by Dr. Edmund Kells. 

All in all the book has much to offer 
on sundry subjects. It manifests much 
work and study on the part of the au- 
thor and could well be the basis for a 
series of lectures before a class or a so- 
ciety. But as a text or reference upon 
which to base operative interference in 
a multiplicity of conditions and prob- 
lems it is, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
much too inflexible and dogmatic.— 
Capt. Frederick F. Molt, D.D.S. 


Oral Histology and Embryology. Edited by Balint Orban. From the Founda- 
tion for Dental Research of the Chicago College of Surgery, Dental School of 
Loyola University. Pp. 342 with 262 text illustrations including. four color plates. 
Index and references. Cloth. Price, $6.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 


pany. 1944. 


Dr. Balint Orban and eighteen other 
well-known histologists have collaborated 
to write this outstanding text and refer- 
ence book on oral histology and em- 
bryology. The book represents the coop- 
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erative work of all the contributors, for 
most of them submitted the first draft 
of a chapter to Dr. Orban, and then 
reviewed and revised other chapters. 
As a result the final product is a well 


organized, comprehensive treatise. The 
authors also selected their best illustra- 
tions for the book. 

The scope of the book is wider than 
that of the conventional book on oral 
histology. The first chapter describes 
the development of the face and oral 
cavity, and briefly mentions some of the 
more important clinical considerations. 

Subsequent chapters include detailed 
discussions of the development of the 
teeth and the histologic aspects of 
enamel, dentin, pulp, cementum, per- 
iodontal membrane, alveolar process, 
gingival sulcus and epithelial attach- 
ment, eruption of the teeth, shedding of 
the deciduous teeth, oral mucous mem- 
brane, glands of the oral cavity, tempero- 
mandibular joint and maxillary sinus. 





histologic technic, and a good index. 


The book concludes with a chapter on 


The 262 illustrations are an excellent 
asset to the book. Each chapter has a 
short bibliography, and a page or two 
on “clinical considerations.” The au- 
thors believe that even students will be 
more interested in the subject of his- 
tology if a correlation is established be- 
tween histology and clinical dentistry. 
So, whenever possible, the authors indi- 
cate the value of histology to the prac- 
tice of dentistry. 

The result is a valuable, authorita- 
tive textbook which will doubtless be 
widely used in the teaching of oral his- 
tology to undergraduate and graduate 
dental students—M. K. Hine, D.D.S., 
M.S. 


An Atlas of Anatomy. By J. C. Boileau Grant, M.C., M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. 
(Edin.) Professor of Anatomy in the University of Toronto. Pp. 398. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $10. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Company. 1943. 


To eliminate some of the drudgery of 
plowing through a general anatomy, to 
fix in the mind a picture of prominent 
structures of the human body, to de- 
pict in larger more marked outline the 
smaller structures of the cadaver, in 
other words to place before you a pleas- 
ant panorama of the surrounding scen- 
ery of your work—that is the function 
of the atlas. 

Fifty years ago the student had no 
atlas emphasizing prominent structures. 
The old Grays anatomy, for example, 
had comparatively few colored cuts. 
They were interspersed sparingly with 
much written description. The atlas re- 
verses that style and gives the reader an 
illumined view of the parts he wishes to 
visualize in his mind. The first atlases 
about twenty-five years ago, were by 
German authors and naturally were in 
that language. English authors have, to 
some extent, copied their style, substi- 
tuting the English script. The artist 
has improved the demonstrations and the 
nomenclature has been changed in many 
instances. 

The Grant book has all of these im- 
provements. Moreover, the index and 
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grouping of illustrations makes it easy to 
find your subject. It seems to have all 
that is new in the way of descriptive 
anatomy and stresses the essentials. It 
eliminates the trivial, unimportant parts, 
which are not essential for practical 
daily use and has a nice, concise style. 
Altogether it is a good blue print for any 
work which you wish to do in a hurry. 
It is a good work book. 


Material is presented in this book in 
the manner in which most schools now 
teach dissection, by regions; everything 
about each particular region is grouped 
in a section making the study of any 
one area easy. 


Being an atlas this book is loaded 
with good pictures, many in three and 
four colors. Of interest is the manner 
in which these illustrations were made; 
it explains in part their excellence. 
Each specimen was posed, photographed, 
and an enlarged positive film made; this 
positive was then traced in outline and 
compared with the original specimen. 
Then the artist, with the tracing and the 
dissection before her, made the finished 
drawing. 
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Of particular interest to the dentist 
is the fact that the section devoted to 
the head and neck is excellent. 

We would say that the ten dollars 
asked for this book of 398 pages is an 





outlay well worth while to any physician 
or dentist. The man who is practicing 
will find frequent reference use for this 
beautifully illustrated volume.—Wm. P. 
Schoen, M.D. 


Traumatic Injuries of Facial Bones. By John B. Erich, M.S., D.D.S., M.D. Con- 
sultant in Laryngology, Oral and Plastic Surgery at the Mayo Clinic; Assistant 
Professor of Plastic Surgery, The Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research, Graduate School, University of Minnesota; Diplomate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Plastic Surgery; and Louie T. Austin, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Head 
of Section on Dental Surgery at the Mayo Clinic; Associate Professor of Den- 
tal Surgery, The Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research, Grad- 
uate School, University of Minnesota. In Collaboration with the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, United States Navy. Pp. 600 with 333 illustrations. 
‘Index. Price, $6. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1944. 


To quote the authors of this work 
“The aim to be attained in the treat- 
ment of traumatic injuries of the facial 
bones is restoration of occlusion of the 
teeth, of function of the jaws, and of 
symmetry and normality of facial con- 
tour.” 

The first nineteen pages of the book 
are devoted to a clear fundamental dis- 
cussion of the management of traumatic 
injuries involving the facial bones. This 
is followed by a series of sixty problems 
which may arise in the treatment of such 
injuries. The presentation of these prob- 
lems is unique. The first page of each 
discussion contains unusually good illus- 
trations of the injury to be considered. 
This is followed by comments which are 
pertinent to the conditions involved in 
the diagnosis and treatment of the injury. 
The authors then present one or two 
concise plans of treatment which are 
characterized by simplicity and by direct 
approach. 


The book contains 333 illustrations. 
All traumatic injuries which are likely 
to involve the facial bones are considered. 

The last three chapters of the book 
are devoted to a discussion of special 
technical details involved in intra-oral 
and extra-oral wiring, with the construc- 
tion of plaster head caps and dental 
splints, and with the application of skele- 
tal traction appliances. Material in these 
chapters is frequently referred to 
throughout the book, and the reader is 
thereby given a clear understanding of 
the subject even though he may not have 
had wide experience in dealing with such 
problems. 

As a source of reference this book 
should be ideal. The fact that common, 
tested, simple methods of treatment are 
accented should do much to aid the 
operator who might be somewhat be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of compli- 
cated technics now being suggested.— 
Warren R. Schram, D.D.S., M.S.D. 


Fundamentals of Occlusion. By Samuel Hemley, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. Head of the 
Department of Orthodontics, New York University, College of Dentistry. Pp. 
377 with 504 illustrations and 286 figures. Cloth. Index. Price, $6.50. Philadel- 


phia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1944. 


The purpose of this book has been 
to collect and place between two covers 
in a logical sequence the fundamental 
principles upon which orthodontia and, 
for that matter, all dentistry are founded. 
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The author points out in the introduc- 
tion that an earnest effort was made to 
define principles based on facts rather 
than ‘authority. He says “We must at 
all times try to be objective in appraising 





scientific evidence. Truth and. truth 
alone, is the real criterion ; authoritative 
dogma is inadmissible.” 

Since mechanical procedures are not 
basic principles but rather a means to 
an end they find no place in this book. 
In these days of orthodontic controversy 
it is well to examine the basic principles 
rather than the methods of treatment. 

The text reviews the following sub- 
jects: normal occlusion, bone, develop- 
ment of the maxillary bones, forces of oc- 
clusion, etiology and classification of mal- 
occlusions, and tissue changes associated 
with tooth movement. 


In the opening chapter the ideal oc- 
clusion, as developed by Angle from his 
study of morphology of the teeth, is chal- 
lenged. Hemley quotes Hellman, as 
representing the more recent view of oc- 
clusion in, “The normal occlusion of 
the teeth conceived by the orthodontist 
to present one-hundred per cent per- 
fection is a myth. It has no biologic jus- 
tifications and no scientific foundation.” 
The individual normal and the biometric 
concept of normal are then emphasized 
as the present understanding of normal 
occlusion. No student of occlusion will 
deny these facts nor that the normal is 
a range rather than one hypothetical 
perfect arrangement of the teeth dic- 
tated only by their morphology. On the 
other hand there are teachers who be- 
lieve, as did Angle, that ideals are per- 
manent and that ideal occlusion is no ex- 
ception. Angle’s concept of occlusion was 
far reaching and his discipline in its 
teaching was, and always will be, one 
of the foundation stones of orthodontia. 
It is true as Hemley points out, that 
merely moving the teeth into anatomi- 
cally correct occlusal relationships is not 
sufficient to insure success. This chang- 
ing precept must however, not detract 
from the ideal arrangement of the teeth. 


Hemley rightfully considers the basic 
facts concerned with the biology of bone 
as prerequisite to an understanding of 
normal and abnormal development of 
the dentition. The comprehensive chap- 
ter on bone thus occupies a prominent 
place in the book. Bone is considered in 


the light of its histology, growth and de- 
velopment, responses to stimuli, and the 
interplay of form and function. This 
chapter prepares the reader for the sub- 
sequent discussion of the growth of the 
maxilla and mandible. The works of 
Hunter, Humphrey, Brash, Brodie and 
Hellman as well as the author’s own in- 
terpretations are presented. The chapters 
are concluded with a brief résumé of 
statistical methods used in growth studies. 
This is a wise inclusion because the den- 
tal student, as a rule, has no knowledge 
of this important method of confirmation 
of scientific facts. 


The author’s explanation of the forces 
of occlusion and the emphasis upon 
their interdependence is clearly and 
precisely set forth. Under this heading 
he considers the inherent growth force, 
metabolism, muscle action, temporoman- 
dibular articulation, inclined planes, 
axial inclinations and proximal contacts 
of the teeth. 

Approximately 100 pages of this 327 
page book are devoted to the . etiology 
of malocclusion. The written text is 
supplemented with many excellent x-rays, 
casts, facial and intra-oral photographs. 
Each etiological factor and combination 
of factors is adequately discussed and 
illustrated. The forces of occlusion and 
basic principles of bone growth are con- 
tinually being reviewed and aberrations 
from the normal are emphasized. In this 
way etiology is made to be a dynamic 
living subject, making it more likely that 
the reader will grasp and retain the sig- 
nificant facts. 


The etiology of malocclusion is fol- 
lowed with an extensive review and dis- 
cussion of the classification of malocclu- 
sions. Angle’s classification is presented 
as representing the types of malocclusions 
in the various classes (Angle). These 
are then followed with atypical types. 
Class II Division I malocclusion is de- 
scribed in its usual form and then in 
five atypical types. This elaboration of 
the classification is helpful to the stu- 
dent in that he obtains a broad view 
of the various types of malocclusions. 
It is also an aid in treatment planning. 
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Exception must be taken to Hemley’s 
statement that, “It is now well estab- 
lished that the upper permanent molar is 
not constant in its relationship to the 
maxilla. The tooth may rotate, or it may 
tip mesially, and thus create a malrela- 
tionship between the molars.” Angle rec- 
ognized the possibility of rotation or 
drifting of these “keys to occlusion.” He 
says, in discussing the constant position 
of these teeth, “It is to be understood 
that the sense in which we here speak of 
the upper first permanent molar is its 
mesio-distal relations, and independently 
of slight migrations mesially or distally 
which have resulted from mutilation, the 
extent of which migrations, if occurring, 
can be easily detected and allowances 
made therefor.” Furthermore, recent 
cephalometric investigations have conclu- 





sively proven Angle to be correct in his 
interpretation of the stable relation of the 
maxillary first permanent molars to the 
maxilla and the face of the individual. 


The book is concluded with a chapter 
on tissue changes associated with the 
orthodontic movement of teeth. 


This is a good text book and the ex- 
perienced orthodontist as well as the 
student has much to gain by reading the 
text and studying its well planned illus- 
trations. The criticisms offered by this 
reviewer is the tendency to deviate from 
the teaching of ideal occlusion as a goal 
for every student of orthodontia. Also, 
the most recent and most productive 
approach to our problems, viz; cephalo- 
metric roentgenography is not adequately 
covered.—John R. Thompson, D.D.S. 


Oral Pathology, A Histological, Roentgenological and Clinical Study of the Dis- 
eases of the Teeth, Jaws and Mouth. By Kurt H. Thoma, D.M.D. Professor of 
Oral Surgery and Brackett Professor of Oral Pathology, Harvard University ; 
Oral Surgeon and Chief of Dental Service, Massachusetts General Hospital ; 
Oral Surgeon to Brooks Hospital; Dental Surgeon to Dental Department and 
Consultant in Oral Surgery to Tumor Department, Boston Dispensary and 
Joseph Pratt Diagnostic Clinic ; Consulting Oral Surgeon, New England Bap- 
tist Hospital, Beth Israel Hospital. Second Edition. Pp. 1,328 with 1,388 illus- 
trations including 128 in color. Index. Cloth. Price, $15. St. Louis: The C. V. 


Mosby Company. 1944. 


The second edition of Thoma’s “Oral 
Pathology” is, without doubt, the most 
comprehensive volume on the subject yet 
published. It proves, too, that literally 
hundreds of dentists are scientifically 
minded for, as the author writes in his 
preface, “the surprisingly great demand 
which rapidly depleted the first edition 
has made it necessary to bring out a 
second edition.” Most of the text fol- 
lows the outline of the first edition but 
several chapters have been added to in- 
clude new information on both diagnosis 
and treatment. Dr. Thoma, who is Pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Oral Surgeon at Massachu- 
setts general hospital, is a prodigious 
worker. He is the author of several other 


books including: “Oral Diagnosis,” 
“Oral Roentgenology” and “Clinical 
Pathology of the Jaws.” He has ap- 


peared as essayist and clinician before 
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all the important dental bodies in the 
United States and in addition to all these 
activities finds time to edit the Oral 
Surgery Section of the American Journal 
of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery. 
“Oral Pathology” is no ordinary text 
that can be skimmed through in an 
evening’s reading. It is a volume that 
requires concentrated study for it deals 
with disease from its inception to its 
termination. Dr. Thoma has reviewed 
the literature from as far back as 1870 
in order to make his book authoritative. 
A considerable payt of the text is ele- 
mentary but the author, doubtless, be- 
lieves that a real student of pathology 
must necessarily have the proper founda- 
tion. In order to recognize the abnormal 
he must first have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the normal. He feels that the 
dentist in general practice should not 
only know how to treat and fill teeth 


but should be able to give advice on 
such things as nutrition, blood dyscrasia 
and metabolic disturbances. “Infection 
of the teeth and jaws should not be con- 
sidered entirely local in nature,” the 
author stated. “It presents a medico- 
dental problem that should receive care- 
ful attention from both physician and 
dentist.” He believes that the physician 
should know something about mouth 
infections and be able to recognize them 
and, he might have added, refer the 
patient to the dentist. 

Beginning with the hereditary influ- 
ences in anomalies of the teeth and jaws 
the book covers, in quite logical order, 
malformations of the face and jaws, 
functional changes of the teeth, injuries 
to the teeth, dental caries, periodontal 
diseases, diseases of the jaws, diseases of 
the oral mucosa, lips and tongue and, 
finally, diseases of the salivary and 
mucous glands. The chapter dealing 
with focal infection is of special interest, 
although due to better education of den- 
tists, physicians and the public at large, 
there is an ever decreasing incidence of 
dental infection. The possibility that the 
extraction of teeth in large numbers, es- 
pecially in patients with poor resistance, 
may result in a bacteremia should always 
be kept in mind, the author points out. 





Fractures of the jaws are described in 
detail and the advice given that—‘the 
simplest methods of fixation are still the 
best.” Getting into the more complicated 
study of infectious diseases of the jaws, 
Dr. Thoma states that the jaws are sub- 
jected to infection a great deal more 
than are other bones of the skeleton. 
Besides the infections from ordinary 
causes, such as traumatic injury, there 
is the multitude of infections resulting 


.from defective teeth. It is only due to 


the unusual mechanism of local resist- 
ance that wide-spread bone infection is 
not more often seen. 

The chapters describing the various 
kinds of tumors, and there are an in- 
ordinately large number of them, make 
intensely interesting reading. They are 
elaborately illustrated throughout and 
depict the lesions first by roentgen-ray 
films and then by photomicrographs, a 
number of which are in color. 

Here, then, is a book not to be taken 
on a vacation trip. It needs the environ- 
ment of a library, a spot where the 
reader can settle down to some really 
serious reading. If he is willing to do 
this, your reviewer will guarantee, him 
a liberal education in oral pathology in 
something like twelve lessons.—James H. 
Keith, D.M.D. 


Manual of Industrial Hygiene and Medical Service in War Industries. Issued 
under the auspices of the Committee on Industrial Medicine of the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research Council, United States Public 
Health Service. Edited by William M. Gafafer, D.Sc. Senior Statistician, U.S. 
Public Health Service ; Chief, Statistical Unit, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
National Institute of Health. Pp. 466. Index. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Philadel- 


phia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1943. 


Industrial Medicine is growing up. 
No one is quite certain what kind of 
adult will emerge out of the present 
awkward adolescent, because, as in most 
adolescents, there are many tendencies, 
some of which are conflicting. Indus- 
trial Medicine’s young brother Indus- 
trial Dentistry, still wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, is just making its presence known 
to other members of the Industrial 
Family. 

Like most younger brothers, Indus- 
trial Dentistry is influenced by the ac- 
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tions and attitudes of its big brother. 
Consequently, careful guidance for both 
senior and junior is very important. 
“The Manual of Industrial Hygiene” 
offers this guidance. 

The need for a manual of this kind, 
at this time, is obvious. The tremendous 
industrial growth caused by the war 
effort has brought about a corresponding 
increase in industrial health problems. 
Although the literature contains much 
on various phases of the subject there 
has never, until now, been available a 
























manual covering the whole field of in- 
dustrial hygiene. 

Its twenty-four chapters are organized 
into three parts: “Organization and 
Operation of Facilities’; ‘Prevention 
and Control of Disease in Industry” and 
the “Manpower Problem.” Each chapter 
has been prepared by an authority in a 
particular phase of the industrial health 
field. 

Space will not permit listing all of the 
chapter headings. A few follow: “War’s 
Influence on Industrial Hygiene” ; 
“Plant Medical Facilities’; Medical 
Services” ; “Dental Services”; “Nursing 
Services” ; “Occupational Disease” ; ““Ve- 
nereal Disease”; “Industrial Psychia- 
try” ; “Health Education” ; “Nutrition” ; 
“Manpower” ; “Women in Industry” and 
“Absenteeism.” 

Of particular interest to the dentist 
is the chapter dealing with “Industrial 
Dental Service.” It was contributed by 
Lyman D. Heacock, D.D.S., M.P.H., 
dental surgeon (R), U.S. Public Health 
Service, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
National Institute of Health. 

Dr. Heacock discusses the entire in- 
dustrial dental problem: occupational 





hazards, non-occupational effects; plan- 
ning a program ; payment responsibility ; 
personnel; space and equipment; rec- 
ords; and different types of service, in- 
cluding those for large and small plants. 
He consistently points out that ill health 
is one of the major causes of inefficiency 
and that dental disease is one of the 
causes of ill health. His approach to 
the solution of the industrial dental 
health problem is sound and conserva- 
tive. He believes that full consideration 
must be given to all the factors involved, 
including complete understanding of lo- 
cal conditions, before a satisfactory in- 
dustrial dental program can be made ef- 
fective. 

Although the manual is prepared as 
an aid to health workers in war indus- 
try, it is, in a sense, unfortunate that the 
book is keyed so closely to the war 
effort. This close tie-up may date the 
book to such an extent that its useful- 
ness in the postwar period will be af- 
fected. However, this should not be too 
serious a consideration as, basically, in- 
dustrial hygiene problems will be much 
the same after, as they are during, the 
war period.—Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S. 


Dental Practice Management Including Ethics, Economics and Socio-Economics 
and Jurisprudence As Applied to Successful Practice Management. By William 
H. O. McGehee, D.D.S., M.D. Late Professor of Dental Practice Management, 
Georgetown University ; Formerly Professor of Dental Pathology, Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics and Dean, Dental Department, Medical College of Virginia; 
Professor of Operative Dentistry and Director of Clinic, Western Reserve Dental 
School; Professor of Operative Dentistry and Superintendent, Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery; Professor of Operative Dentistry and Secretary, New York 
University, College of Dentistry, etc. and Alfred S. Walker, D.D.S., Professor 
Emeritus of Pulp Canal Therapy and Special Lecturer on Practice Management 
New York University, College of Dentistry ; Former Member of Board of Dental 
Examiners, State of New York; Formerly Chairman, Judicial Council, Amer- 
ican Dental Association; Member Dental Advisory Committee of President 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Economic Security; Past President, New York State 
Dental Society ; President, Section of Dentistry and Oral Surgery, Pan American 
Medical Association. Pp. 290. Index. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Chicago: Year- 


book Publishers, Inc. 1944. 


The authors of “Dental Practice Man- 
agement” have stated that their book is 
presented to the profession in the con- 
fident belief that it will fill a definite 
need. In this they have succeeded ad- 
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mirably and, not the least of tributes that 
the reviewer might offer, is the fact that 
their comprehensive treatise portrays 
with utmost clarity, both as to style and 
content, the material in a fashion that 





is most valuable to the reader. 

The book opens with a brief review 
of the “Present Status of Dentistry,” a 
statement relative to the “Rewards of 
Service,” followed by an outline of the 
principles involved in the “Foundations 
of Successful Practice.” 

The scope and content of the book is 
divided into three sections namely: (1) 
Ethics as applied to professional life ; 
(2) Economics, the business management 
of professional practice; (3) Jurispru- 
dence, the law as applied to dental prac- 
tice. 

The first section is divided into two 
chapters, the first of which deals with 
the “Principles of Moral Philosophy.” 
Under this heading we discover the defi- 
nition of ethics and a discussion of the 
ultimate problems of human conduct. 

Chapter two covers the “Professional 
Code of Ethics.” The authors take us 
back to one of the earliest codes of 
ethics which was established by Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, about 2200 
B. C. Next comes the Hippocratic Oath, 
the Prayer of Mainmonides and finally 
the “Current (1934) Code of Ethics” 
as adopted by the American Dental As- 
sociation. 

The authors emphasize, as _ they 
should, that the latter is based on the 
Golden Rule. Section two is divided into 
ten chapters. 


The first chapter deals with the fac- 
tors involved in the “Economic Success 
in Dentistry.” These factors are sub- 
divided into the following: A very con- 
cise discussion of economics; vocational 
attractions and opportunities in dentis- 
try ; success in dental practice ; self anal- 
ysis; factors leading to success in den- 
tistry such as professional abilities and 
traits, character and personality, psycho- 
logic influences; business management ; 
professional relations, professional and 
Civic activities und physical and mental 
fitness. 

The next chapter is headed, “Prepar- 
ing for Entrance into Practice.” Here 
the authors, in a very skillful manner, 
advise the recent graduate as to his or 
her formal qualifications. help to present 
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and guide in the selection of a locality 
in which to practice, selection and plan- 
ning of the dental suite and finally they 
explain in detail the problems involved 
in the financing and establishing of a 
dental office. This chapter is excellent 
throughout. 


The succeeding chapter gives a splen- 
did, detailed résumé of the opportunities 
for recent graduates. This includes in- 
ternship in hospitals or dental dispen- 
saries; (a six page table comprising 
names of states and hospitals offering 
dental internships, as of 1940, is pre- 
sented) ; minor teaching positions in den- 
tal schools; positions in public health 
service, in the dental corps of the army 
or navy, in industrial clinics, in state in- 
stitutions or civic clinics, as well as in 
private practice. This chapter is replete 
with valuable information. 


In the following two chapters, “Build- 
ing and Holding a Dental Practice” and 
“Establishing and Maintaining the Con- 
fidence of Patients,” the authors reach 
their zenith. 


Special commendation is given the 
above chapters (comprising forty-one 
pages) because they are, in the estima- 
tion of the reviewer, written with an un- 
equalled perspicacity and contain a 
marvelous blue print for a program, 
which if adhered to by the student or 
practitioner, will greatly benefit him in 
the conduct of his practice. 


These chapters contain a great array 
of problems which arise in every day 
practice and sane and sensible solutions 
to these problems are enumerated. 


Other chapters include those under the 
titles of “Office Personnel Systematization 
and Daily Routine,” “Office Stationery, 
Records and Accounting Systems,” “Fees, 
Credits and Collections,” “Savings, In- 
surance and Investments” and “Socio- 
Economic Relations of the Dentist.” 


Each of these chapters is written in 
the same clear and masterful style that 
characterize the entire book and every 
word is indicative of the fact that the 
authors are particularly qualified to speak 
at first hand. 




















The third and final section covers the 
field of jurisprudence. This is divided 
into four chapters: (1) “Fundamental 
Principles and Terminology” ; (2) “Legal 
Responsibility of the Dentist to the 
State”; (3) “Legal Responsibility of the 
Dentist to His Patient”; (4) “Malprac- 
tice and Fraud.” 

These final chapters comprise the last 
sixty-four pages of the book and present 
in understandable language the legal 
side of our profession. This section alone 





is worth the price of the book if used for 
nothing else than reference. 

In closing this review I would like to 
pay tribute to the writers for their splen- 
did contributions to dentistry. This book, 
if carefully studied by the student, will 
enable him to avoid the many pitfalls 
encountered in the first few struggling 
years of practice. Likewise, the practi- 
tioner, by a careful perusal of the book, 
will be enabled to improve his economic 
status.—Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S. 


The Dental Treatment of Maxillofacial Injuries with Supplementary Material on 
Cases and Techniques. By W. Kelsey Fry, M.C., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., L.DS., 
R.C.S. (Eng). Consulting Dental Surgeon to the Royal Air Force; Consulting 
Dental Surgeon to the Ministry of Health; Dental Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
P. Rae Shepherd, L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng). Dental Surgeon, East Grinstead Max- 
illofacial Unit. Alan C. McLeod, D.D.S. (Penn) B. Sc. (Dent) Toronto, 
L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng). Dental Surgeon, East Grinstead Maxillofacial Unit. 
Gilbert J. Parfitt, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Director, General Emergency Medical 
Service. And a Section on Fractures of the Middle Third of the Face by A. H. 
McIndoe, M.S., F.R.C.S., F.A.C.A. Consulting Plastic Surgeon to the Royal 
Air Force; Surgeon-in-charge, East Grinstead Maxillofacial Unit. Pp. 434. 
Illustrated. Index and Cross Reference. Cloth. Price, $5.50. Philadelphia: 


]. B. Lippincott Company. 1944. 


The English authors of “The Dental 
Treatment of Maxillo-Facial Injuries” 
place in book form a great variety of 
experiences, both civil and military, re- 
lating to the treatment of injuries of 
the bony structures of the face. The 
title is somewhat misleading as in some 
cases the services of the neurosurgeon 
and plastic surgeon are freely utilized 
in the repair of the more extensive 
destructive lesions. This fact certainly 
does not detract from the interest and 
value of this book. 

The vast literature on this subject 
is ignored for the most part and justly 
so since the personal experiences of the 
authors are alone tabulated and the re- 
sults shown and the conclusions reached 
assures one that they have seen innumer- 
able fractures. The illustrations consist 
of line drawings, reproduced x-rays, pho- 
tographs and photomicrographs. These 
are numerous and instructive, being a 
definite aid in reading the text. The 
book is laid out in good form, discus- 
sion of the various subjects following 
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in logical order from the anatomy of 
the various parts involved to the late 
reconstruction of the most complicated 
injuries. 

The justification of this book lies in 
the fact that the authors have definitely 
contributed to the common sense sur- 
gical treatment of the fractures of the 
face, basing their outline of treatment 
upon well founded surgical principles. 
To quote some of these worth while 
statements will bring out the reviewer’s 
point. “Soft tissues, as well as hard, 
heal better for immobilization. . . .”, 
“Early movement of the mandible where 
there is not a solid splint across the 
fracture is of course completely con- 


traindicated. . . .”, “A sinus should not 
be allowed to close until its cause has 
been removed... .”, “The retention of a 


tooth in the fracture line for a few days 
will seldom do any harm, for it takes 
time for the pulp to become dangerous. 
Nevertheless it is a good rule not to delay 
extraction more than seven to ten days. 
There are occasions, however, when the 








early extraction of teeth may do more 
harm than good. . . .” These and many 
other statements scattered throughout 
the text give evidence of good judgment 
passed along. 

The tendency of the authors seems 
to be that of reducing fractures by di- 
rect force and then forcefully holding 
them in position. This is felt to be in- 
dicated in many cases, but, in failing to 
describe the use of the normal muscle 
tension and pull, it is felt that a valuable 
adjunct in the treatment of fractures is 
overlooked. Another point that is mini- 
mized by the authors is the open reduc- 
tion technic of fractures of the middle 
third of the face. This can probably be 
explained in part by the fact that these 
men frequently see their cases late, which 
fact in many instances rules out this 
technic. 

The use of pin fixation or “external 
pin fixation” is adequately described but 
the practice of “pinning” a posterior 
fragment of the mandible then anchor- 
ing this pin unit to a cast cap splint 





within the mouth is not often done in 
this country, and is in fact felt to be 
unnecessary. Also, these authors seldom 
use pins as a sole method of fixation, 
rather using it as an auxiliary method of 
stabilization. The use of “tulle” grass as 
a dressing over the “pins” is probably 
not indicated. 


The extensive use of cast cap splints 
is probably the outgrowth of the treat- 
ment of many war casualties that have 
lost considerable amounts of bone and 
are infected and will require subsequent 
bone grafts. The use of cast cap splints 
for immediate fixation is not the rule 
in civilian practice. 


This book has a definite place in the 
library of anyone doing oral surgery, 
general dentistry, plastic surgery or re- 
constructive surgery about the face. 
Many difficult problems are worked out 
and could be substituted in many in- 
stances for actual cases seen in industrial 
and civilian surgery —Wayne B. Slaugh- 
ter, M.D., D.D.S. 


The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary. By W. A. Newman Dorland, A.M., 
M.D., F.A.C.S. Lt. Col. M.R.C., US. Army; Member Committee on Nomen- 
clature and Classification of Diseases of the American Medical Association ; 


Editor of “American Pocket Medical Dictionary.” 


Twentieth edition revised 


and enlarged with 855 illustrations, including 240 portraits. With the collabora- 
tion of E. C. 1. Miller, M.D., Medical College of Virginia. Pp. 1668. Leather. 
Price, Plain, $7 ; Thumb-Indexed, $7.50. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 


pany. 1944. 

That this book has gone to twenty 
editions since it was first copyrighted in 
1900 speaks as well for it as anything a 
reviewer could say. This, the twentieth 
edition, was completely revised ; it is as 
thorough a tabulation of the terminology 
of the healing professions as can be 
found. The author says: “Every depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery has been 
covered, with the newest additions in the 
field of biochemistry, chemotherapy, 
allergy, specific therapy, endocrinology, 
vitamin research, tropical and parasitic 
diseases, mycology, and including the 
vast array of new synthetic drugs and 
medical preparations. Special attention 
has been devoted to the vocabulary of 
war medicine and surgery.” 


4 
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To own such a dictionary is to own a 
complete reference library squeezed into 
one volume. For the man who reads the 
medical and dental literature of today 
such a volume is a prime necessity. 
Even since the last printing of this book 
about two years ago, it has been found 
necessary to include several hundred new 
terms. This is how fast the nomenclature 
of the healing professions change and is 
added to. 

According to the author, some old 
terms have been dropped also, although 
many of the archaic words found occas- 
sionally when referring to old texts or old 
magazine articles, are still carried by the 
“American Illustrated Medical Diction- 
ary.” We would say that this practice of 














carrying old terms is good rather than 
bad; younger readers are often more 
confused by the old terms, which may not 
be too self-explanatory, than they are by 
the newer terminology, which in many 
instances is self-explanatory. 

The illustrations are quite profuse and 





some of them are in color. Of special 
note is the fine quality of the paper, 
printing and binding used in this book in 
spite of the fact that 1944 is a war year. 
The publisher, W. B. Saunders Company, 
is to be complimented on this point.— 
Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., D.D.S., M.D.S. 


Partial Dentures, A System of Functional Restoration. By Ferdinand G. Neurohr, 
D.D.S., F.1.C.D. Attending Prosthodontist at the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital ; Special Lecturer in Partial Denture Prosthesis at Colum- 
bia University School of Dentistry. Pp. 244 with 206 engravings. Large Octavo. 
Cloth. Price, $6.50. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. 1939. 


“Partial Dentures, A System of Func- 
tional Restoration,” by Ferdinand G. 
Neurohr, is a work which deals specifi- 
cally with the author’s development of 
a specialized functional attachment, 
which he calls the “spring wire lock 
bridge.” The purpose of spring wire 
and pin lock bridges is to eliminate the 
clasp or extra contour retainer. The 
text is devoted exclusively to this spe- 
cialized attachment. 

It is a well-written book, with abun- 
dant references to outstanding authorities. 
The illustrations are profuse and good, 


and illustrate well the technic in- 
volved. 

Since it deals only with this one at- 
tachment, it is not valuable in teaching 
partial denture construction to under- 
graduate students. As a book of refer- 
ence for practitioners, it would be more 
useful. The technic for the use of the 
spring-lock attachment appears some- 
what complicated and might require 
some technical training and study be- 
fore it could be put to practical use by 
the practitioner—W. Howard Kubacki, 


D.D.S. 


Surgical Pathology of the Diseases of the Mouth and Jaws. By Arthur E. Hertz- 
ler, M.D. Surgeon to the Agnes Hertzler Memorial Hospital, Halstead, Kansas ; 
Professor of Surgery, University of Kansas. Pp. 248 with 206 illustrations. Cloth. 
Index. Chapter References. Price, $5. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 1938. 


Before a book is read it is often in- 
teresting and also enlightening to con- 
sider the background of its author. 
Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D., is by no 
means a new hand at the writing busi- 
ness. With this bock, “Surgical Path- 
ology of the Diseases of the Mouth and 
Jaws,” he completes thirty-five years of 
writing and his tenth surgical pathology 
book. The titles of his other books, 
which give an insight into his back- 
ground and qualifications, are as fol- 
lows: “Surgical Pathology of the Dis- 
eases of Bones,” “Surgical Pathology 
of the Skin, Blood Vessels, Muscles and 
Nerves,” “Surgical Pathology of the 
Genito-Urinary Organs,” “Surgical Pa- 
thology of the Female Generative Or- 
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gans,” “Surgical Pathology of the Mam- 
mary Gland,” “Surgical Pathology of 
the Peritoneum,” “Surgical Pathology of 
the Gastro-Intestinal Tract,” “Surgical 
Pathology of the Thyroid Gland” and 
“Surgical Pathology of the Diseases of 
the Neck.” 

Hertzler is not a dentist by profession 
or degree nor does he have a dental 
connection or background ; he is a gen- 
eral surgeon—surgeon to the Agnes 
Hertzler Memorial Hospital, Halstead, 
Kansas, and Professor of Surgery at the 
University of Kansas. This should make 
his book the more interesting to the 
dentist and oral surgeon; of late years, 
as dentistry develops its own literature 
there is a possibility for dentists to be- 


come “inbred” in their reading, if this 
term many be so used. Hertzler, as a 
general surgeon, has a little different 
slant on some things than the dentist or 
the dental oral surgeon. 

That dentists are doing some of the 
things that the old-time general surgeon 
did, he admits in his book. This tend- 
ency, we think as does Hertzler, speaks 
well for the dentist and his training. 
Hertzler says in this regard: “. . . the 
surgeon’s relation to the lesions of the 
oral cavity and the nasopharynx has 
changed materially in the last several 
decades. Time was that when artery 
forceps were required in an operation 
the job was turned over to the general 
surgeon. Dentistry has now advanced 
from a tooth pulling and cavity filling 
vocation to a surgical specialty, which 
is as it should be. The result is that 
many of the infections and minor lesions, 
which formerly came to the surgeon, are 
now managed by them. Some even man- 
age the major operation, so that they 
have really become surgeons with the 
advantage of special training of the 
dentist.” 

This is not a large book but it is 
packed with practical information. It is 
made up as follows: The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs, 206 all told. There are 248 
pages divided into twelve chapters. The 
chapter headings give a good summary 
of what the book includes. These head- 
ings are as follows: I. “General Con- 
siderations of Surgical Affections of the 
Mouth and Jaws”; II. “Nonmalignant 
Disease of the Lips”; III. “Malignant 
Tumors of the Lips”; IV. “Benign Le- 
sions of the Mouth and Tongue”; V. 
“Malignant Lesions of the Mouth and 
Tongue”; VI. “Granulomatous Tumors 
of the Gums”; VII. “Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Jaws”; VIII. “Tumors of 
Dentigerous Origin (Mixed Tumors)” ; 
IX. “Diseases of the Palate”; X. “Dis- 
eases of the Nasopharynx”; XI. “In- 
flammatory Lesions of the Jaws”; XII. 
“Diseases of the Larynx.” 


Hertzler’s approach to pathological 
problems is common sense and plain. He 
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eliminates some of the hocus-pocus 
found in a few of the larger old books 
and gets down to understandable facts ; 
his style is also interesting which is help- 
ful in a textbook. For example he says 
in Chapter II: “The nonmalignant 
diseases of the lip may be divided into 
three general classes: those which re- 
semble carcinomas and may terminate 
as such, those which resemble carcinoma 
but which have no tendency to become 
cancerous; and those which do not re- 
semble carcinoma and differ but little 
from like lesions of cutaneous and mu- 
cous surfaces. Finally the lips are sub- 
ject to inflammations as any other soft 
tissue. In days gone by they were sub- 
ject to direct sudden trauma when they 
emitted uncomplimentary expletives, but 
today the automobile windshield is the 
common object producing injury. 


“To the first group belong keratoses, 
leukoplakias, cutaneous horns, ulcers and 
fissures. Each of these may present a 
precancerous lesion and as such ofttimes 
it is difficult, even with the microscope, 
to say when the border-line has been 
passed. All these require removal but 
must be subject to microscopic exam- 
ination, otherwise the surgeon will re- 
main as ignorant as before.” 


Many of the lesions covered by this 
book are beyond the operative field of 
the man practicing general dentistry. 
However, none of them are outside his 
province in diagnosis. In fact some, such 
as the beginning carcinomas of the lip, 
tongue and cheek are usually seen first 
by the dentist. Most of the disease en- 
tities herein described are now handled 
by the dental oral surgeon, diseases of 
the nasopharynx and of the larynx per- 
haps excepted. 


We would say that for the dentist who 
likes to keep abreast of things and who 
is thorough and responsible as a diag- 
nostician Hertzler has written a won- 
derful book. A reading of it will sharpen 
the eye and refresh the memory. It 
covers the field indicated in its title very 
well—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., D.DS., 
M.DS. 
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The Art of Anaesthesia. By Paluel J. Flagg, M.D. Visiting Anaesthetist to Man- 
hattan Eye and Ear Hospital ; Consulting Anaesthetist to St. Vincent’s Hospital, 





New York; Consulting Anaesthetist to the Woman’s Hospital, Sea View Hos- 
pital, Jamaica Hospital, Mount Vernon Hospital, Flushing Hospital, Mary 
Immaculate Hospital, St. Marys Hospital, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Nassau 
Hospital, L.J.; Director of Pneumatology, World’s Fair, New York City and 
Chairman of Committee on Asphyxia of the American Medical Association. 
Seventh Edition. Pp. 519 with 166 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $6. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 1944. 


Twenty-eight years after the first edi- 
tion Paluel J. Flagg, M.D., has published 
the seventh edition of his work, “The Art 
of Anaesthesia.” In medical circles this 
book is well accepted ; it is written chiefly 
for the physician, medical nurse and 
medical anesthetist, but has sections ex- 
cellent for the dentist. Dr. Flagg himself 
says: “This book, therefore, is intended 
as a groundwork, upon which the stu- 
dent, interne, and general practitioner 
may acquire a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the Art of Anesthesia. 
Without an understanding of the broad 
truths which underlie present day an- 
esthetization, clinical experiences and 
reference reading will lose much of their 
value.” 

The book covers all of the known 
forms of anesthesia and for that reason 
is a fine reference book, even for the 
dentist. It is divided into sections on 
general anesthesia, local anesthesia and 
regional block. It contains a very inter- 
esting introduction of about ten pages 
dealing with the history of anesthesia 
and anesthetics. 

Nitrous oxide and nitrous oxide oxy- 
gen, seemingly anesthetic of choice in 
most dental operations where a general 
anesthetic is to be used, are covered very 
exhaustively in two chapters with a total 


of about twenty-three pages, Chapter 
VII and VIII. Also included is a sepa- 
rate chapter, the twenty-ninth, on the 
subject of “Dental Anesthesia and Anal- 
gesia.” This last chapter is excellent for 
the dentist. It points out all of the 
specific things pertinent to or peculiar 
to dentistry and oral surgery in the 
realm of anesthesia; it is a primer for 
the dental anesthetist. For the dentist, 
this chapter alone, with the references it 
makes to selections from other chapters, 
would make this book worth possessing. 

Of particular interest also are chapters 
on some of the newer injected general 
anesthetics like intravenous pentothal 
sodium which the armed forces seem to 
be making so much use of now. Also of 
interest because the navy has reported 
some experimental work in the subject, 
is a chapter on “Local Anesthesia by 
Freezing” or refrigeration anesthesia. 

All in all this is a wonderfully compre- 
hensive book on all types of anesthesia, 
the kind of a book which dentists should 
read but we are afraid don’t. It ‘goes 
much beyond the horizon of most strictly 
dental books in anesthesia, especially 
general anesthesia. For anyone interested 
in anesthesia, especially general anes- 
thesia, this book will provide a world of 
up to the minute information. 


Atlas of the Mouth and Adjacent Parts in Health and Disease. Prepared by 
Maury Massler, D.D.S., M.S. Director of the Child Research Clinic, Assistant 
Professor of Histology and Lecturer in Stomatology (College of Medicine) and 
Isaac Schour, D.D.S., Ph.D., D.Sc. Professor of Histology and Head of the 
Department of Histology, University of Illinois, College of Dentistry. Drawings 
by Carl T. Linden. 180 illustrations with 19 in color. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
Chicago: ‘Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental Association. 1944. 


The American Dental Association has 
done a very good job in publishing “Atlas 
of the Mouth and Adjacent Parts in 
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Health, and Disease.” This is a book 
short in length but chucked full of won- 
derful illustrations which tell a clear 








story. The page size, 84% by 11 inches 
plus the fine makeup and layout, makes 
the illustrations especially effective. 

We would think the use of this book 
two-fold—as a refresher for the dentist 
and as a wonderful picture source to 
show the patient. For example, if 
the patient wonders why this cavity, 
which appeared so small on the surface 
and gave so little trouble, now turns out 
to be so large ; if this patient looks at the 
dentist with a critical eye, the “Atlas” is 
presented and plates 8 and g shown; 





they describe the progress of dental caries 
and the story is completely told, it almost 
might be said, with gestures. Tempero- 
mandibular joint disorders, of which 
there are many, are satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the patient, almost as simply, 
by turning to plates 34, 35, 36, 37 and 38. 
These illustrations were done by Carl T. 
Linden, an associate of the anatomy il- 
lustrator Tom Jones. The possessor of 
this book can find use for it almost every 
day of his practicing life—Wm. P. 
Schoen, Jr., D.D.S., M.D.S. 


Denture Base Readjustment. By B. Hirsekorn, D.M.D. Pp. 122 with 100 illus- 
trations. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company. 


1940. 


This book is a very excellent presenta- 
tion of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the correction treatments 
(rebasing and relining) required in com- 
plete and partial denture prosthesis. It 
must be recognized that, in a small book 
of slightly over one hundred pages, it is 
impossible to go into detail and discuss 
all of the procedures. 

It is divided into five chapters titled : 
(a) “Theoretical Considerations,” (b) 
“The Chairside Work,” (c) “The Lab- 
oratory Work,” (d) “Practical Cases,” 
and (e) “Conclusion.” 

The first chapter treats of certain gen- 
eral aspects regarding the necessity for 
correction treatments and the harmful 
effects that an ill-fitting denture will 
have upon the tissues of the denture 
areas of retention. The author feels that 
in the instance that rebasing is necessary 
because resorption has occurred, the 
most satisfactory method is to use the 
denture base as an individual tray. It 
would seem that this is quite a common 
practice and a decidedly satisfactory one, 
unless other corrections besides the mere 
readaptation of the denture base are 
indicated. The discussion of the basic 
principles of retention and stability is 
very good and if the suggestions are 
followed the maximum of success will 
be gained in artificial denture construc- 
tion. 

The second chapter devoted to a dis- 
cussion of diagnosis and impression pro- 
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cedures necessary in relining and rebas- 
ing is unusually good. Rebasing is a 
very successful procedure using the 
acrylic resins, however, it has been my 
experience that any correction treat- 
ments (relining and repair) requiring 
a second processing of an acrylic dent- 
ure base is a very dangerous procedure 
because further dimensional changes do 
occur. 

The discussion of the laboratory pro- 
cedures is clear and concise, unfortu- 
nately practically all of the illustrations 
show the correction treatments of the 
vulcanite denture base material and cer- 
tain procedures that proved satisfactory 
with vulcanite are not applicable to the 
methyl methacrylates. 

Chapter IV is a summary of a few 
cases among many that had been success- 
fully treated through correction treat- 
ments ; here again, the illustrations show 
the obsolete vulcanite denture base ma- 
terial. 

The conclusion treats of the various 
reasons justifying rebasing and relining 
principally from a standpoint of time 
and economy. The advantages of the 
original denture base as an individual 
tray are enumerated. As the author 
states “this book has deliberately been 
kept as concise as possible and gives 
preference to fundamentals, principles, 
and results rather than to all the many 
details of manipulation.”—Henry Glup- 
ker, B.S., D.D.S. 
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Leonard S. Fosdick—Was born at Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, and went to Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio; in 1927 he received a B.S. from South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida; in 1929 he re- 
ceived his M.S. and in 1932 his Ph.D., both 
from Northwestern University. He has gone 
from assistant in Chemistry on the Evanston 
campus of Northwestern in 1927, to professor 
of Chemistry at Northwestern University Den- 
tal School in 1942. Dr. Fosdick was presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the Interna- 
tional Association for Dental Research in 1941, 
treasurer of the Northwestern chapter of Sigma 
Xi 1940-41, associate editor Dental Research 
and Graduate Study Bulletin, 1938, treasurer 
1940-1941 and editor of the Chicago chapter 
I.A.D.R. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the American 
Association of University Professors. 

Wm. P. Schoen—Received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Marquette University where he 
subsequently taught for several years in the lib- 
eral arts department. His M.D. degree was 
earned at Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
where he was graduated in 1895. Since gradu- 
ation from medical college he has been in the 
general practice of medicine in Chicago. 

John R. Thompson— Was graduated from 
Northwestern University Dental School in 
1934; became a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1935. At present Dr. 
Thompson is associate professor of Oral Anat- 
omy and Comparative Odontology at the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry. 
He received his M.S.D. degree in orthodontia 
from Northwestern University and his degree 
of M.S. in orthodontia from the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Thompson held a Carnegie fel- 
lowship for one year and was on the program 
for the annual meeting of the state society in 
1942. 


James H. Keith—D.M.D. from Tufts Dental - 


School, 1912. Joined state society in 1924. 
United States Army Dental Corps, 1917-1923. 
Northwestern University Dental School course 
in oral surgery 1923. Member Chicago So- 
ciety of Oral Surgeons. Staff member of the 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL (Here and There col- 
umn), and of The Fortnightly Review of the 
Chicago Dental Society. 

Harry Sicher—Born in 1889 in Vienna, Aus- 
tria; attended medical school of Vienna Uni- 
versity, 1907-1913; graduated with M.D. de- 
gree. Instructor and assistant First Anatomi- 
cal Institute, Vienna University Medical 
School 1913-1922; assistant professor of Den- 
tistry (Anatomy and Embryology) Vienna 
University, 1920; associate professor, 1933. 


The Reviewers 
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Research Fellow First Anatomical Institute, 
Vienna University, 1933. Associate professor 
of Neuroanatomy, Chicago Medical School, 
1939-1942. Associate professor of Anatomy, 
Histology and Research, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School of Loyola 
University ; published eighty papers on embry- 
ology, comparative anatomy and applied anat- 
omy, especially anatomy of local anesthesia. 
Books: “Anatomy for Dentists” (with J. Tan- 
dler), “Anatomy and Technique of Oral Local 
Anesthesia,” “Textbook of Exodontia.” 
Waldo O. Urban—B.S. degree from Knox Col- 
lege in 1922, graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1926. Dr. Urban 
received an M.S, degree from Northwestern in 
1936. From 1926 to 1936 he taught opera- 
tive dentistry at Northwestern and has been 
an assistant professor of Orthodontics there 
since 1936. 

Maynard K. Hine—Was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry in 
1930; he received his degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in 1932 and then took a Rockefeller 
Fellowship in Rochester, New York. He has 
been teaching at the University of Illinois 
for several years and is assistant professor of 
Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. Dr. Hine 
has been active in organized dentistry as well 
as in dental educational circles. He is the 
present chairman of the Special Research 
Committee of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety and a member of the Research Commis- 
sion of the American Dental Association. He 
is an associate editor of the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL and business manager of the Journal 
of Dental Education. Dr. Hine’s main interest 
is in periodontia. 

W. Howard Kubacki—was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry in 
1917 and has been actively engaged in teach- 
ing dentistry for the past two decades. Dr. 
Kubacki is professor of Prosthetic Dentistry at 
the University of Illinois. He has read many 
papers and given many clinics on full and 
partial denture construction. 

Lloyd H. Dodd—A graduate of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, School of Dentistry in 1915 Dr. Dodd 
has been in active: practice since that time. 
He is a life member of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society and has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on Dental Health Education of the state 
society for several years. He has appeared 
before a number of dental societies as an 
essayist on the subject of practice management. 
Dr. Dodd is chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Council on Dental Health 
of the American Dental Association. 

Warren R. Schram—Was graduated from the 





University of Minnesota, College of Dentistry 
in 1922 and became a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1941. He also has an 
M.S.D. degree. Dr. Schram is an assistant pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School. He has appeared before 
many dental societies and was on the program 
of the annual meeting of the state society in 
1941. Dr. Schram spoke on the subject “The 
Treatment of Vincent’s Infection.” 

Fred F. Molt—Was graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental School 
of Loyola University in 1901 and became a 
member of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in 1905. At present he is serving as a captain 
in the navy dental corps stationed at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Washington. 
This is the first command for a reserve officer. 
Dr. Molt specialized in oral surgery before 
entering service and was on the faculty of the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, teaching 
exodontia and oral surgery. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Oral Surgeons 
and the Pierre Fauchard Academy. Capt. 
Molt is a member of Xi Psi Phi fraternity, a 
Fellow of the International College of Dentists, 
a Fellow of the New York Academy of Den- 
tistry, a charter member of the American 
Society of Oral Surgeons and of the Radio- 
logical Society of North America, a member 
of Omicron Kappa Upsiloa and the Chicago 
Dental Research club. 

Samuel Steward—Born in Ohio; went to Ohio 
State, B.A. 1931, M. A. next year, Ph.D. in 
1934, taught for two years in Montana and 
Washington; came to Loyola University in 
1936 where he has been since as assistant 
professor of English literature. Two books pub- 
lished: one of short stories in 1930 and a novel 
“Angels on the Bough” in 1936. Articles here 
and there: Sewanee Review, Romanic Review, 
Commonweal, etc. 


Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt—Has been librarian of 
the American Dental Association since March 
7, 1927. Her career as a librarian began in 
1916 as librarian of the Winnetka Public 
Library where she stayed for nine years. After 
world war 1 she spent some time as a librarian 
in the government service at Fort Sheridan 
government hospital; this library consisted of 
medical books, technical books for those taking 
vocational ..aining and general books. In 1925 
Mrs. Hunt went into a highly specialized field, 
gaining some of the experience which has 
proved so useful in developing the association 
library. 


Harold Hillenbrand—A graduate of the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental School 
of Loyola University, class of 1930. At present 
Dr. Hillenbrand is assistant editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association, in 
charge of the Mid-Monthly issue. He is a past 
editor of the Fortnightly Review of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society, 1937-41; a former editor 
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of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, 1941-42 and 
the present editor of Desmos, magazine of 
Delta Sigma Delta fraternity. He served as 
secretary of the National Health Program 
Committee of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hillenbrand is assistant professor of 
Ethics and Social Relations at the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery and a writer and 
lecturer on socio-economic dental subjects. 


Victor W. Seitz—Received his B.A. degree 
from North Central College and earned his 
D.D.S. degree from Chicago College of Den- 
tal Surgery, Dental School of Loyola Uni- 
versity in 1942. Since his graduation from 
dental school, Dr. Seitz has been associated 
with his alma mater as an instructor and also 
conducts a general practice. 


Lon W. Morrey—Was graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental School 
of Loyola University in 1923. He entered 
the field of preventive and children’s dentistry 
that same year by becoming school dentist in 
Lake Forest. After four years of private 
practice and public school dentistry, Dr. Mor- 
rey became director of the Dental Division, 
Illinois State Department of Public Health in 
1927. In 1928 he resigned to take a similar 
post with the Chicago Board of Health. Dr. 
Morrey assumed his present position as di- 
rector, Bureau of Public Relations of the 
American Dental Association in 1933. From 
1930 to 1935 he was a lecturer on children’s 
dentistry at the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery. Dr. Morrey is the author of ‘Teeth, 
Health and Appearances” and numerous arti- 
cles and booklets in the field of dental health 
education. 


Wayne B. Slaughter—Received his B. Sc., 
M.A. and M.D. degrees from the University 
of Nebraska and his D.D.S. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Slaughter 
served his internship at the University of 
Nebraska and residencies in plastic surgery 
at the Graduate hospital, Philadelphia and 
Kings County hospital in Brooklyn. He was 
associated with Dr. C. L. Straith, of Detroit. 
His present appointments are as follows: As- 
sociate Professor of Maxillofacial Surgery, 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University; Clinical Asso- 
ciate, in charge of Plastic Surgery, Loyola 
University Medical School; Associate Professor 
of Surgery, in charge of Plastic Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Medical School. 


Henry P. Glupker—Received his dental degree 
from the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Dental School of Loyola University in 1925. 
Dr. Glupker became a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1927. He was one of 
the essayists at the annual meeting in 1941 
and in 1942 served as chairman of the Clinic 
Committee. For many years he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, teaching denture prosthesis. 








The total reported amount of war 
bonds purchased by members of the 
Illinois State Dental Society in the re- 
cent Fifth War Loan Drive was $438,- 
551.25. This figure was released by Dr. 
L. H. Jacob, secretary of the state so- 
ciety, after a tabulation of blanks sent 
in by the members. 

A total number of 777 members re- 
ported purchases on the blanks. Six 
component societies made no report to 
the secretary. 


Short of Quota 


While the total amount reported fell 
short of the state’s quota of $918,600, 


Component 


G. V. Black 
Champaign-Danville 
Chicago 
Decatur 


Fox River 


T. L. Gilmer—no report............... 


Kankakee 
Knox 
LaSalle—no report 

McLean—no report 
Madison 

Northwest 
Peoria 


Rock. Island—no report............... 


St. Clair 


Southern Illinois—no report........... 


Wabash River 
Warren 
White-Side Lee 


Will-Grundy—no report 
Winnebago 





State Society Members Purchase $438,551.25 
Worth of Bonds in Fifth War Loan Drive 






the average, considering the number 
reporting is good. The blanks which 
appeared in both the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL and the Fortnightly Review of 
the Chicago Dental Society were the 
society’s only means of reporting bond 
purchases of members. There is no 
doubt but that many members purchased 
bonds during the drive but neglected 
to send in the blanks. 


Table 


The amount contributed by each 
component and the number of members 
in each component purchasing bonds is 
given in the following table : 


Number of Members 

Purchasing Bonds Total Amount 

is Vitae wee 67 $ 60,000.00 
TO eee 36 30,400.00 
te kung aceeetes 329 174,445.00 
piadeewaneen 2 1,150.00 
sia eh suas ek te I 5,000.00 
SES Se 120 20,000.00 
oe Duvaress 5 5,300.00 
URAL cee we I 1,000.00 
idnwe eee vies 36 34,500.00 
vitame ewee 26 15,575-00 
fate wle reeks 53 41,056.25 
Sieaeaa 25 32,275.00 
Peet ea Reads 2 2,775.00 
OES IEEE es 7 2,775.00 
5 APD EPPO NE 26 7,800.00 
se Tia 9 deat ae 4,500.00 


$438,551.25 





Ohe Presidents Page 


By Ned A. Arganbright, D.D.S. 


A most interesting experiment in one of the most difficult problems of the day 
was the recent Institute on Dental Health Economics, conducted by the School 
of Public Health of the University of Michigan, from June 26 to July 1. For five 
and one-half days, more than one hundred dentists from twenty-six states recaptured 
their school days by attending classes from morning till night, and then working 
after hours as members of committees. 


This interesting experiment was undertaken by the School of Health of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in an effort to produce “concrete proposals for a dental health 
program designed to meet the challenging needs which are known to exist.” The 
faculty was made up of dentists, educators, public health workers and economists. 
The students were also dentists—private practitioners, public health dentists, teach- 
ers and dental society officers. After listening to the four or five hours of lectures 
scheduled daily, the students took their places on committees to which were assigned 
the solution of various problems: the dental needs of the people, the availability of 
dental services, professional education, the ability of the public to pay for services, 
minimum standards of dental health, the provision of dental personnel and the or- 
ganization of services. At the end of the course the integrating committee used these 
individual committee reports as the basis of the final report of the Institute. The 
opinions and conclusions developed during this week of intensive study must wait 
the publication of the proceedings, but several interesting deductions can be made. 


First, many dentists, and through them, many dental societies, are aware of the 
social problem. Second, the Institute was most valuable in outlining the scope of the 
problem and pointing to eventual solutions. Third, organized dentistry is aware of 
its responsibility in providing the necessary leadership in bringing an enlarged pro- 
gram of dental health to the American people. Fourth, dentists are considering this 
problem scientifically and impartially, refraining from the cure-all formulae that 
eventually must end in disillusionment. 


The Illinois State Dental Society sent to this Institute a most interested delegation. 
Through the cooperation of the Department of Health, State of Illinois, and of its 
director, Roland R. Cross, M.D., the state society was privileged to send several 
delegates to Ann Arbor. Those in attendance were: President Ned A. Arganbright, 
Secretary L. H. Jacob, President-elect Robert W. McNulty, Immediate Past-presi- 
dent Frank J. Hurlstone, Harold W. Oppice, President of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, Robert I. Humphrey, Chairman of the Public Welfare Committee, Joseph 
Zielinski, President-elect of the Chicago Dental Society and Lloyd H. Dodd, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Dental Health Education. 


Because such a refresher course in the basic problems of providing better dental 
care for more of the American people is needed by all, the state society and the 
Chicago Dental Society will present a full day’s program on socio-economic subjects, 
with a list of distinguished and expert speakers. Announcement of this program will 
be found on page 423 of this issue. 


This awareness of social problems by members of the state society is particularly 
gratifying because there is every right to expect leadership from Illinois. Your 
officers will devote themselves wholeheartedly to this task in the coming year. 
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One Man Viewpoint 


On the Songs of War 


A war produces songs because men need them; they are the natural safeguard of 
the emotions, a kind of pop-valve in some instances, an expression of heartbreak or 
faith in others, or a stern challenge or ringing defiance to the enemy. Each war into 
which our country has been precipitated has brought forth memorable ones: The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, The Star-Spangled Banner, and Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres. Every country has had the same experience, from France with La 
Marseillaise down to Germany with The Watch on the Rhine and the Horst Wessel 
song. 

Perhaps we are too close to the present conflict to be able to judge just which of 
the songs that have been written will live very long, but with one or two exceptions, 
none of them seems to have the oomph that will keep them going. There have been 
several brave attempts for longevity: the Army Air Corps song is one of the best, a 
rousing, stirring tune with even better words, that would leave no one save a deaf- 
mute unmoved by its melody and drama. 

But if this war does have a theme song, it would seem to be the Beer Barrel Polka. 
There is no one in America—except the post Pearl-Harbor babies—who has not 
heard that gay and lilting piece, which was first composed some eleven years ago, 
and has taken its place in the grim record of this last war. It has had some of the 
most amazing transformations, and been put to the most astonishing uses of any 
tune so far. In 1940, when the Germans invaded Norway, they used as an advance 
unit a twelve-piece military band, with two accordions added, to confuse the public 
by playing—for three days straight—this insouciant, infectious song in the streets 
of Oslo. Deliberately they played, while the streets slowly filled with troops, and 
the ships of the conqueror slipped silently into the harbor. On and on it went, and 
the pseudo careless gaiety of the gesture so hypnotized the Norwegians that nobody 
thought of rolling out the Germans instead of the barrel and in September 1940, 
a British liner laden with refugee children bound for America was torpedoed just 
off the Dover coast. Most of the tykes reached the lifeboats in safety. As the cutters 
put out to rescue them, what did the sailors hear across the waves? “Roll out the 
bar-r-el! We’ve had a bar-r-el of fun!” 

Another incident, less tragic, more amusing, occurred about 1942. The Nazis had 
“requisitioned” from Denmark more than a hundred barrels of butter, and had 
prepared them for shipment into Germany. They were on the docks, ready to be 
put aboard a cargo vessel the next morning. Quietly the underground took over, 
just as quietly strangled the port security guards, and rolled the barrels down into 
the sea. The next day the Danes—smirking, to be sure—all were singing “Roll Out 
the Barrel,” and the impotently furious Nazis could do nothing about it. 

The French, even before the outbreak of the war in September 1939, when the 
world was reeling with umbrellas and four-power conferences, had seen the straws 
in the wind; and had already composed their version of the song—directed, of 
course, against the Germans. It began: “A bas les sales cochons” [Down with the 
dirty pigs]. To quote more of it would accord the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL a bit 
of harsh treatment from the postmaster general—and so we won’t. The United 
States Navy has a version of it, and the army has one too, very funny and almost as 
unprintable as the French. It is a song which, in truth, has swept the world, and 
all men in all lands are singing their own words to its melody. It is a marching song, 
a song of fire and steel, a song of warriors and vagabonds. 

From one man’s viewpoint, Philip Sparrow’s, it is the song of this war.—Philip 
Sparrow. 
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HERE and THERE 








An autobiography by Mark J. Gayn, 
former editor of China Press, Asia’s lead- 
ing American newspaper, and now a 
foreign-news editor for Time, tells of the 
struggle of a woman dentist in China. 
When Mark was eight years old he en- 
tered school in Harbin, Manchuria, and 
this awakened a desire for independence 
in his mother. She was twenty-five years 
old at the time but her ambition and 
energy were as active as they had been 
a decade earlier. So with three younger 
children, this young woman resumed the 
studies interrupted by marriage. Three 
months later she passed the entrance 
examinations for the school of dentistry. 
The professors were all refugees from 
Russia, anxious to make the new school 
famous for its high standards and, con- 
sequently, they made the students work 
hard. Young Mark used to see his 
mother sitting up until two or three 
o’clock in the morning mumbling to her- 
self the things she wanted to memorize. 
Finally, graduation day came and his 
mother passed her finals at the head of 
the class. She put in a year of internship 
at the Harbin hospital and then started 
in private practice. There’s a shining ex- 
ample of the spirit of China and one of 
the million reasons why it has never 
capitulated to Japan. 


Letter de Cachet 


Here’s a story that’s guaranteed to 
make many strong-minded souls sleepless 
and toss in the dark! It seems that there 
was a young American, one Bill Parks, 
who some three years ago, was dining at 
a sidewalk cafe in Paris. His eye was 
caught by an alluring young French- 
woman, who smiled at him, coyly, from 
a near-by table. He didn’t respond im- 
mediately to her gesture of friendliness, 
whereupon she took a sheet of blue note- 
paper from her purse, wrote some hur- 
ried words upon it and dropped it at his 
plate. With a meaningful glance at the 
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young Parks she abruptly disappeared 
into the crowded street. He was some- 
what taken aback and wished that he’d 
responded a bit quicker. He glanced at 
the note, it was of course written in 
French of which he knew not a word, 
and called the head waiter to translate 
it for him. The Frenchman took one 
horrified look at the note and ordered 
Parks to be on his way. Burning with 
curiosity he hurried back to his hotel 
and related his strange experience to the 
manager, asking him to reveal the mean- 
ing of the note in blue. The hotel man 
looked at the paper, drew up to his full 
height and ordered Parks off the prem- 
ises. The young man was by now really 
baffled. Upon his return to the United 
States he made haste to take the note to 
his employer, a native Frenchman. He 
explained what had gone on and showed 
him the note. His employer stared at the 
note and then he, too, ordered Parks to 
get on his way. By this time he was 
utterly obsessed so he went to his old 
childhood nurse and poured out his story 
of bewilderment. She nodded with un- 
derstanding and held out her hand for 
the note. Parks fished in his pocket to 
retrieve it and then started fumbling 
hysterically from pocket to pocket. It was 
of no use. The note was gone. He never 
saw it again. (pleasant dreams) 


Animal Analogies 


Animal analogies for human behavior 
have long had folk-recognition in such 
popular terms as hoggish, bearish, wolf- 
ish, foxy, catty, fishy, even serpentine 
and reptilian. If the animal’s own con- 
duct is well enough known as complex, 
its image may be used in both praise 
and condemnation. Some people may 
think that a man has dog-like fidelity 
while others think he’s just a mutt. 
There are, indeed, genuine resemblances 
between man and his next of kin, the 
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apes and monkeys and Prof. Ernest 
Hooton, famed Harvard anthropologist, 
in his recent book “Man’s Poor Rela- 
tions,” points this out. He has not done 
any research work of his own on these 
several-times-removed cousins of ours 
but he has gathered all the available 
data as to their individual and collective 
behavior. Of course, studies of these 
animals in the wild must necessarily be 
limited and no doubt their cage behavior 
is somewhat stilted ; it’s like studying so- 
ciology in a jail. Baboons, Prof. Hooton 
finds, are strict totalitarians. They 
are unbridled egotists, fighting and bul- 
lying without restraint. His descriptions 
remind one of the disgusted British civil 


servants’ entrees on a questionnaire 
about a certain African tribe: “Man- 
ners: none, Customs: nasty.” Spider 


monkeys behave much better—from the 
human point of view. They troop to- 
gether amicably, they settle their battles, 
for the most part, vocally and the big 
cries sometimes come to the aid of the 
smaller ones. Prof. Hooton thinks they’re 
Communistic at heart. At any rate, on 
the basis of their behavior, one can go 
along with him in his confessed feelings 
of “solidarity” with the simians of our 
own hemisphere. 


Reporting 


Quentin Reynolds, in his recent book, 
“The Curtain Rises,” pays tribute to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John as the 
exalted reporters of all time. “I belong 
to a noble profession,” he writes. “Some 
great reporters in Genesis told the story 
of the creation of the world in 400 words 
and there are only 297 words in the Ten 
Commandments. That is great report- 
ing. The Gospels still are the best re- 
porting jobs ever done. The world never 
would have known much about Christ if 
it hadn’t been for these reporters. To- 
day each Sunday we read the stories 
they wrote 1,900 years ago and those 


same stories will be read 19,000 years 
hence. Christ never left a written line. 
We only know him through the eyes 
of the reporters of his time.” .. . If 
we're still living in the air-age that 
is to follow this war, there may be 
some solace in the fact that at least we 
can be buried in the modern manner. 
A Fort Worth undertaking firm has 
applied for a permit to fly funeral parties 
by helicopter and a Los Angeles cemetery 
has almost completed its field for funeral 
processions that are expected to arrive 
and depart by air. 


Add Reporting 


A discovery which ranks high in the 
history of mathematics is the recently 
published advice that there are fifty- 
three octillions of possible combina- 
tions of bridge hands. For the sake of 
the more mathematically precise read- 
ers, this number represents one thousand 
septillions, or the figure one followed by 
twenty-seven ciphers. It looks something 
like this 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000. If, however, you are playing 
bridge in Great Britain, the figure would 
be represented by one followed by forty- 
eight ciphers and would look like—oh, 
well, it’s an amount greater than you’re 
likely to win or lose anyway. . . . A gentle- 
man in his seventies, being informed that 
the new restaurant in the Ambassador 
East hotel was named the Pump Room 
sent the management the following defi- 
nition from Funk & Wagnall’s “Un- 
abridged Dictionary.” A pump: a device 
for raising, circulating, compressing and 
exhausting a fluid by drawing or press- 
ing it through apertures; to which he 
added, in parenthesis, “I have such a 
device.” . . . Perhaps it was a relative of 
this old gentleman that remarked, “My 
past mistakes always bother me, espe- 
cially when on rainy days I sit around 
wishing I were young enough to repeat 
some of them.”—James H. Keith. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION 


We extend greetings to our new members of the Chicago and Springfield groups 
and to our independent members. These members joined during the May meeting 
in Springfield at the membership booth. Since this was the first time we had con- 
ducted a booth at the state meetings, we are proud of the results. The new members 
are as follows: Mrs. R. Tabbert and Marybea Hines, associated with Dr. K. W. 
Misher, of Chicago; Eileen Burger, associated with Dr. L. B. Purdon, of Lincoln. 
Independent members are: Florence B. Kolb, associated with Dr. Roy C. Kolb, of 
Mascoutah ; Elaine Smith, associated with Dr. Roy R. Baldridge, of Centralia ; Ann 
M. Crowe, associated with Dr. Howard A. Moreland, of Cairo. 

Our editor, Perna Hill, of Decatur, has resigned. The Board will appoint a new 
editor at its meeting in September in Chicago. 


Standing committees and chairmen for the association for the coming year are as 
follows: Membership: Susie Eldridge, St. Elmo, chairman ; Alice Crandall, Decatur, 
co-chairman ; Program: Lola Berg, Oak Park, chairman, Ruth Batés, Chicago, co- 
chairman ; Publicity: Perna Hill, Decatur, chairman, Sylvia Lundquist, Rockford, co- 
chairman ; Judicial: Julia Murray, Chicago, chairman, Dorothy Bowman, Decatur, 
co-chairman ; Constitution and By-Laws: Marion Wishart, Rockford, chairman, 
Lucile Rosenstreter, Carlinville, co-chairman; Education: Emma Like, Evanston, 
chairman, Marion Standard, Peoria, co-chairman; Finance: Velda Finney, Spring- 
field, chairman, Phyllis Spengler, Rockford, co-chairman; Budget: Marion Wis- 
hart, Rockford, chairman, Ruth Reil, Chicago, co-chairman. 


Delegates to the American Dental Assistants Association meeting in Chicago in 
October are: Delegates: Mabel Fox, Elizabeth Gorman, Julia Murray and Lillian 


Schad; Alternates: Lola Berg, Marion Wishart, Florence McCormick and Perna 
Hill. 


PEORIA 


The Peoria Dental Assistants Association has just celebrated its first anniversary 
and is looking forward to another interesting year. The Peoria group is very fortu- 
nate in having the wholehearted cooperation of the members of the Peoria Dental 
Society. The assistants are very grateful. 


During the first year they had some very interesting programs. Dr. C. E. Cham- 
berlain lectured and showed slides on “Dental Hygiene.” Dr. L. H. Johnson, who 
formerly was head of dental health in the Peoria public schools, showed what fine 
work has been accomplished with the children. A trip to Camp Ellis was arranged 
by Col. James Pence. The assistants were shown through the medical and dental 
clinics. Don Watkins, ceramist of the Kraus Dental Laboratory, gave a clinic. 


New members are joining and it is hoped that they will have a 100 per cent mem- 
bership. The officers unanimously reelected are: president, Janet F. Lindenburg ; 
vice-president, Eulah Jilly; secretary, Lillian Schad ; treasurer, Alma Krieder ; pro- 
gram chairman, Evelyn Herberger.—Mabel Fox, president, Illinois State Dental 
Assistants Association. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








WM. |. MeNEIL A.D.A. LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS CHAIRMAN 


Dr. Wm. I. McNeil, of Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee for the meet- 
ing of the American Dental Association 
in Chicago October 16, 17, 18. Dr. Her- 
bert E. King, of Omaha, who was chair- 
man of the committee for the meeting in 
Omaha, will serve as co-chairman with 
Dr. McNeil. 

Members of the committee who will 
assist the chairmen are: Z. W. Moss, 
Dixon; Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton ; 
John J. Donelan, Springfield; Wm. A. 
McKee, Benton ; C. L. Snyder, Freeport ; 
J. F. Waltz, Decatur; L. H. Jacob, 
Peoria ; Frank J. Hurlstone, Chicago; J. 
R. Blayney, Chicago; Earl P. Boulger, 
Chicago; Harry Hartley, Chicago; 
James A. Nowlan, Chicago; E. C. 
Pendleton, Chicago; Robert I. Hum- 
phrey, Chicago. 

Dr. McNeil has a long record of ser- 
vice to organized dentistry. He served as 
president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society in 1934 and as president of the 
Chicago Dental Society in 1940. He has 
served on many committees since joining 
the state society in 1922. Until just re- 
cently he was state chairman for dentists 
for the Procurement and Assignment 
Service. 


JOINT MEETING OF STATE 
SOCIETY AND CHICAGO SOCIETY 


The Illinois State Dental Society and 
the Chicago Dental Society will sponsor 
a one-day program on dental socio-eco- 
nomics in Chicago on November 15. 
The object of the program is to present 
for members a connected discussion of 
current problems in- this field so that 


they may be able to evaluate proposals 
as they are made. 

Senator James E. Murray, co-author 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill now 
being considered by Congress, will be 
one of the two speakers on the evening 
session of the program. The other will 
be Dr. Don Gullett, Toronto, secretary 
of the Canadian Dental Association, who 
will discuss that association’s proposal 
for a compulsory insurance system for 
all children under the age of sixteen. 
Other stimulating and authoritative 
speakers will take part in the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

This jointly sponsored meeting is the 
first of its kind in recent years and indi- 
cates the importance both the state and 
Chicago dental societies place upon the 
subjects that form the program. Harold 
Hillenbrand, of Chicago, is chairman 
of the meeting. 

The program follows : 

Morning Session 

“A Historical Review of the Problem,” 
of Lloyd H. Dodd, Decatur. 

‘Dental Needs and National Costs,” 
by Melvin Dollar, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Afternoon Session 

“Dental Personnel,” by 
Cady, Chicago. 

“Developing Dental Programs Through 
the Dental Profession,” by Allen A. 
Gruebbel, Chicago. 

Evening Program 

“The Canadian Dental Program,” by 
Don Gullett, Toronto, Canada. 

“Dental Health Security,” by Senator 
James E. Murray, Montana. 


Frank C. 


ARMY ENDS ASTP PROGRAM 
FOR DENTAL STUDENTS 


On August 1 the War Department an- 
nounced that because “the Army’s re- 
quirements for dentists are now filled” the 
Army Specialized Training Program for 
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dental students will be terminated at the 
end of the current semester except for 
those students in their senior year who 
will be allowed to finish the course and 
will be commissioned upon graduation. 
Undergraduate dental students and pre- 
dental students who complete their 
training this semester will be given the 
option of discharge or assignment to the 
Medical Department. All other preden- 
tal students will be assigned to the Med- 
ical Department as enlisted men at the 
end of the current term. 

The text of the War Department’s 
announcement follows : 


Procedures for disposal of certain enlisted 
personnel in the Army Specialized Training 
Medical Program necessitated by provisions of 
the Military Appropriations Act, 1945, were 
announced today by the War Department. 
The Act, approved June 28, 1944, stipulated 
that none of the funds appropriated shall be 
used for training medical and premedical 
students unless they were ‘in training prior 
to June 7, 1944, and such training was 
defrayed from 1944 appropriations. 

At the same time, it was announced that 
the ASTP dental training program is being 
terminated at the close of the present semester 
except for those in the senior, or final, year, 
who will be permitted to complete the course 
and upon graduation will be commissioned. 
This action is taken because the Army’s re- 
quirements for dentists are now filled. 

Medical Program.—Those individuals now 
on active duty whose medical or premedical 
educational expenses were defrayed in whole 
or in part by the Government under the 
ASTP program prior to June 7, 1944, will 
be continued in the medical program of the 
ASTP. Those on active duty whose medical 
or premedical training was not defrayed either 
in whole or in part under the ASTP program 
prior to June 7, 1944, and who for that reason 
cannot be continued in the training program, 
fall into two classes, who will be disposed of 
as follows: 


1. Those who have letters of acceptance 
and who ‘would have entered an accredited 
medical school by December 31, 1944. An 
individual in this group may elect to be 
discharged from the Army shortly before the 
entrance date of the class for which he was 
accepted; or to be assigned to the Medical 
Department with no further ASTP medical 
training. 

2. Those who do not have a letter of ac- 
ceptance to an accredited medical school, for 
entrance by December 31, 1944. TheSe men 
will be continued on active duty, and will 
not be eligible for ASTP medical training. 
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Dental Program.—Dental students under 
the ASTP who are in their senior or final 
year will be allowed to continue the program 
until graduation, ,unless eliminated because 
of misconduct or scholastic failure. Those so 
eliminated will be available for assignment as 
enlisted men in the Medical Department. 

Graduates of the dental program will be 
commissioned as officers in either the Army or 
the Navy and ordered to immediate active 
service. 

Undergraduate dental students and those 
who have completed or will complete pre- 
dental training this semester and who will 
enter an accredited dental school this year 
will be given the option of discharge or as- 
signment to the Medical Department. All 
others in the predental program will be 
assigned to the Medical Department as en- 
listed men at the end of the current term. 


F. B. MOOREHEAD DIES 
IN CHICAGO HOSPITAL 


Dr. F. B. Moorehead, noted Chicago 
oral and plastic surgeon, died in Presby- 
terian hospital on August 29 after an 
illness of several months. Dr. Moorehead 
was graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental School of 
Loyola University in 1899 and became 
a member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society in 1905. He was a life member. 
A more extended obituary of Dr. Moore- 
head will appear in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


H. M. MARJERISON RESIGNS 
FROM U. OF |. DENTAL SCHOOL 


Howard M. Marjerison, dean of the 
University of Illinois, College of Den- 
tistry since 1940, has resigned. Dr. Mar- 
jerison has accepted the associate di- 
rectorship of the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary in Boston. He came to Illinois 
from Tufts College Dental School where 
he had served as dean from 1933 to 
1940. He served as an intern at Forsyth 
in 1916-1917 and later became a trustee 
and member of the Corporation of the 
Forsyth Infirmary. Dr. Marjerison be- 
came a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1940. He will report 
to his new post on September 1. A suc- 
cessor to Dr. Marjerison at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has not been named. 




















WM. |. McNEIL RESIGNS AS 
STATE P. & A. CHAIRMAN 


Wm. I. McNeil, of Chicago, has re- 
signed as state chairman of the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service. Dr. 
McNeil has served as chairman of the 
committee since its inception. 


Dr. McNeil recently accepted the po- 
sition of Director of Clinics at the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University and is not 
only resigning his Procurement and As- 
signment post but is also giving up his 
dental practice in order to assume the 
full time assignment at the college. 


Robert G. Wells, of Chicago, who 
has served as vice-chairman of the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Committee, 
has been appointed chairman. 


A letter from Dr. Wells follows : 


Dr. L. H. Jacob, Secretary 
Illinois State Dental Society 
634 Jefferson Building 
Peoria 2, Illinois 

Dear Dr. Jacob: 


I am in receipt of your letter dated July 
19 regarding the resignation of Dr. W. I. 
McNeil, Chairman of Procurement and As- 
signment Service Committee of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. 


A tremendous amount of work was in- 
volved and many hours of time consumed in 
organizing this committee throughout our 
great state. The classification of dentists as 
to their availability for military duty or es- 
sentialness to their community was done as 
well if not better than most of the states. The 
committeemen in the different districts have 
responded nobly. Illinois responded and fin- 
ished her quota and great credit should go to 
Dr. McNeil and his assistants, Miss Ritchie 
and Mrs. Blechschmidt. 


I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my deep regret regarding the resignation of 
Dr. McNeil. May I thank the Illinois State 
Dental Society in presenting my name as 
successor to Dr. McNeil. The big job has 
been done by the resigning chairman, but 
whatever the program is in the future, I shall 
try to answer the call to the best of my 
ability. 


Sincerely yours, Robert J. Wells, D.D.S., 
Vice-Chairman, State of Illinois Procurement 
and Assignment Service. 
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COUNCIL ON DENTAL HEALTH 
TO HOLD OPEN MEETING 


The Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association will hold 
an open meeting Tuesday at 9:30 a.m., 
October 17 in the North Ballroom of 
the Stevens hotel during the annual 
meeting of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting will be conducted as a 
regular session of the Council. Impor- 
tant considerations relative to prepay- 
ment plans, dental care for low income 
groups, public and professional relations 
and related subjects will be discussed. 
Information will be presented on the 
broad issues involved in the Council’s 
proposals and recommendations before 
they are submitted to the House of Del- 
egates for final action. 

The Council on Dental Health also 
plans to devote as much time as possible 
during the open meeting to the problems 
of state and component councils. Ques- 
tions on organization, studies and pro- 
gram planning will be solicited to per- 
mit an exchange of opinions on mutual 
problems and in order that the work of 
local, state and national councils may 
be coordinated. 


C.D.S. MEETINGS 
START SEPTEMBER 19 


The Chicago Dental Society will hold 
its first regular monthly meeting of the 
current year on September 19 at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. The speaker 
will be Dr. Balint Orban, professor of 
oral pathology and research at the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University. His topic 
will be “The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Periodontal Disease.” 


BULK OF SERVICE FORCE AT 
CAMP GRANT TO LEAVE 


Most of the army service forces at 
Camp Grant—once equipped to train 
30,000 men a year at its medical replace- 
ment center alone—will be transferred 





to Fort Lewis, Washington, by October 
15, Maj. Gen. Henry S. Aurand of the 
6th service command announced re- 
cently. 

He added that the remaining military 
population at the camp after transfer 
would be “quite inconsequential.” He 
“said some preliminary movements in the 
transfer already had been started but 
most remained to be moved. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Bayliss, camp 
commander, will be transferred to Fort 
Lewis as commander of the medical re- 
placement training center there, he said. 

Gen. Aurand said the prisoner of war 
camp at Camp Grant would be retained. 


LON MORREY TO SPEAK 
AT DECATUR MEETING 


Dr. Lon W. Morrey, director of the 
Bureau of Public Relations of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, will be the 
guest speaker at the first meeting of the 
Decatur Dental Society for the year on 
September 12. Dr. Morrey will speak 
on “Dental Societies in the Public Rela- 
tions Program.” Dinner will be at 6:30 
p.m. at the Decatur Club, Reservations 
must be made in advance of the dinner. 


MID CONTINENT DENTAL 
CONGRESS OCTOBER 30, 31 


The fourth annual Mid Continent 
Dental Congress sponsored by the St. 
Louis Dental Society will be held in St. 
Louis at the Hotel Jefferson October 
go and 31. An interesting program has 
been arranged and all members of the 
Illinois State Dental Society are invited 
to attend.—Henry F. Westhoff, chair- 
man, Publicity Committee. 


DR. J. H. MEYERS IS 
NEW RATION CHIEF 


Dr. J. H. Meyers, of Georgetown, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed chairman of 
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the Vermillion County War Price and 
Rationing Board. Dr. Meyers, who prac- 
tices in Georgetown, is a life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society. He was 
graduated from Indiana University Den- 
tal School in 1905 and became a mem- 
ber of the state society in 1906 through 
the Champaign-Danville component. 


PHILIP R. BURLING OF OAK 
PARK KILLED IN INDIA 


Capt. Philip R. Burling, of Oak Park, 
was killed in the performance of duty 
somewhere in the Himalayas on April 
28, 1944. Capt. Burling was graduated 
from Northwestern University Dental 
School in 1940 and immediately joined 
the Army Air Corps, functioning not 
only as a flyer but also as a dentist to the 
outfit. He had more than sixty success- 
ful flights in the Indo-China Wing of the 
Air Transport Command and was the 
possessor of the Air Medal and a Presi- 
dential Citation. 


DR. McKEE OF PRINCETON . 
RETIRES AFTER 63 YEARS 


Dr. H. M. McKee, of Princeton, re- 
tired on September 1 after sixty-three 
years of work in the study and practice 
of dentistry. Starting in 1881 in the same 
office he wa’ occupying at the time of 
his retirement, Dr. McKee had prac- 
ticed continuously in Princeton. 

He received his dental training as an 
apprentice of Dr. C. C. Scott, of Prince- 
ton. He became a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society through the LaSalle 
component in 1935. 

Dr. McKee has always been active in 
civic affairs. He served for twenty-three 
years on the Princeton Library board and 
was charter member of the Bureau Val- 
ley Country club. 

In January 1942 he was honored on 
the occasion of his sixtieth year in the 
profession with a testimonial dinner 
given by the Bureau and LaSalle county 
dentists. 
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TRAINED TO SERVE YOU 
BETTER 
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More scientific equipment and processing 
methods, periodical check ups by clinicians 
and technicians from research laboratories 
of Coe and Ticonium, regularly published 
educational material and national and dis- 
trict meetings supervised by eminent clin- 
icians, enable us as your laboratory to 


serve you better. 


YOUR EVERY PROSTHETIC REQUIREMENT 





@Oral Art Laboratory 


1625 Marshall Field Annex 


5 E. Washington St. Dearborn 8770 Chicago 

















When you prescribe Austenal Teeth by the Micro- 










mold Process, an important step toward natural and 


harmonious oral appearance has been taken. 


The labial reproduces faithfully the surface and ana- 
tomical details of the natural teeth from which they 
are reproduced and the artistry of oral esthetics has : 


been furthered. . 4 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


5932 Wentworth Avenue ® Chicago, Illinols 








Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 
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AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


MICROMOLD 


— the closest approach to actual 
form and appearance 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


: HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
811 Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
3564 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 
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your VITALLIUM LABORATORY 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

















Hella Dacior! 


Personalized Service Is 
Always Better 


RELIANCE DENTAL LABORATORY has 
believed in this for many years. The growing 
number of dentists who select RELIANCE as 
their laboratory is adequate proof that the 
belief is well-founded. Send your next case to 
RELIANCE and learn what personalized 


service is. 


RELIANCE DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 503, Main Post Office 


St. Louis G. Remme 
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Julius Aderer, Inc., 



















Pat. applied for 


Box containing 10 choicest prac- 
Gap em. ........:.... 5 


Order direct or through your dealer 


The Kimball 
Dental Mfg. Co. 


Marshall Field Annex 
24 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 





Kimball’s 
New Improved Trays 


As illustrated are just the thing for 


taking all classes of impressions. 


Whether it be plaster or any of the 
elastic materials, this new improve- 
ment is greatly appreciated by 
dentists. 


Cleaner to use and easier to keep 


clean, holds material in cup fast. 
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Why more Dr. Wernet’s Denture Powder 
is used than any other in the world 


SOLUBLE— Because Dr. Wernet’s is 
completely soluble, free of foreign 
matter, it sets up a resilient cushion 
that permits denture to ride close to 
tissues . . . does not establish bulk to 
destroy perfect fit. 


NON-INCRUSTATING—Daily cleaning 
will dissolve and remove a// traces of 
Dr. Wernet’s, leaving no residue to 
incrustate in ridge areas. Insoluble 
powders can set up uneven pressure, 
cause mal-occlusion, the forerunner of 
dread pendulous tissue. 


PURE, NEUTRAL—Chief ingredient in 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder is so pure it is 
used universally as a binder in ice cream. 
Dr. Wernet’s is harmless if swallowed, 
can not interfere with digestion, is not 
acid nor alkaline. FREE SUPPLY on request: 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., Dept. 84-4190 Bald- 
win Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


& Dr.Wernet’s 
=\ POWDER 


of, 
C=” Adapts the Patient to the Denture 

















Natural Bristle vs. Synthetic Bristle 
Which do you prefer? 


You can have your choice if you use and prescribe "The 
Butler Brush"—the choice of thousands of the Profession. 
Why not join this outstanding group? Both you and your 
patients will be satisfied with the results. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 
7600 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 



















AUSTENALZ 


* TRANSLUCENCY @ 








FORM © APPEARAN 


AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


Prescribe Austenal Micromold Teeth today. Then notice how these lifelike teeth 
blend with your patients’ natural teeth. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


417 N. Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

















FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 











HARPER'S 
QUICK and MEDIUM 
SETTING ALLOYS 


and Perfected Amalgam 
Technic assure _ strong- 
edged, non-leaking, lus- 
trous silver fillings, thus 
eliminating tooth discolor- 
ation. Harper’s Alloys con- 
tain the safe content of 
silver, as advocated by Dr. 
G. V. Black. A higher per 
cent of silver does not 
guarantee a more depend- 
able amalgam. 


MILITARY POLICY | Alloys in 1 and 5 oz. Bottles—1 oz. 
to the profession in the Armed $1.60, 5 oz. $7.00, 10 oz. $13.50 


Forces at a Universal Trimmer and Blade $1.50 
REDUCED PREMIUM Copy of Technic with Order 


\\ 


ez 


\\ 


In addition to our Professional 
Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 





Address your dealer or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 





























We are processing all of our 
resin cases at a low temperature 
and over a long period of time, 
from eight to ten hours. This 
eliminates checked teeth and 
porosity—two of the greatest 
evils the technician has had to 
contend with. 

With this new technique we 
get a denture more dense, 
stronger and a better shade of 
pink. 

We now offer you genuine 
methyl methacrylate and all the 
standard resins, Crystolex, Luci- 
tone and Vernonite dentures. 


T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 
Box 626 Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 


Write Us for Prices 
































Saving Precious Chairtime Hours 


Now, with a busier season approaching, you can make the 
most of your chairtime hours by prescribing Vitallium for your 
partial and full denture patients. 


Vitallium’s unusual Microcast Technique enables us to deliver 
you custom-built cases which fit with an unparalleled degree 
of accuracy. 


Our skilled technicians are fully qualified in all phases of the 
Microcast Technique and they will carefully carry out your 
specifications. ; 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


185 N. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone Dearborn 6721-5 

















GOLDSMITH DENTAL GOLDS 
ARE UNIFORM AND DEPENDABLE 


In using or specifying Goldsmith Golds, you are assured of the 
utmost reliability in quality and physical properties, backed by 77, 
years of service to the Dental profession. A complete line for every 


prosthetic requirement : 


CASTING GOLDS ORTHODONTIA GOLDS SHELLS 

INLAY GOLDS LINGUAL BARS PLATES 

FILLING GOLDS CLASP WIRES PALATAL BARS 
SOLDERS 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
































Moments that become HOURS-saved! 


THE MOMENT it takes to slip a__ of time saved. Routine reliance on the 
““Garpule”’ cartridge of Novocain-Cobe- anesthesia of this solution assures more 
frin into the syringe and make the in- time for more patients —— avoidance of 
jection, whenever there is possibility of interruptions by pain — less personal 


pain, multiplies every week into hours _ tension through every operation! 


NOVOCAIN-COBEFRIN 


USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
BY MORE 
DENTISTS DAILY! 
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A NOBILIUM CAST PARTIAL 
means.. 





a working latitude of illimitable 
span. This goes to uncompli- 
cate denture problems and 


HE importance of Nobilium's Fi 


BALANCED Physical Prop- 
| erties is the leeway they ia 


offer the dentist. For in 2 ms speedily shows the way 
making possible the 4s Y to a perfect solution. 
construction of ONE- er , For “Balanced Abil- 
PIECE Castings with 5am i ity” call in the 
ADJUSTABLE a ; Nobilium 
Clasps, the Fr’ Processor 


dentist has near you. 


BEmeasaze BS 


Balanced 
Partials 






CHICAGO. 
nogitium PRODUCTS INC. PHitapetPHia 











‘In sorry 
| invented 
the pocket! 


F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans 
would be using! pockets to hold all 
the extra money they’re making these 
days, I never would have invented them. 
Pockets are good places to keep hands 
warm. . 

Pockets are good places to hold ke 
...and loose change for carfare and 
newspapers. 

But pockets are no place for any kind 
of money except actual expense money 
these days. 

The place—the only place—for money 


~ 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hola 


above living expenses is in War Bonds. 

Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 

Bonds buy security for your old age. 

Bonds buy education for your kids. 

Bonds buy things you’ll need later— 
that you can’t buy now. 

Bonds buy peace of mind—knowing 
that your money is in the fight. 

Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest it in 
interest-bearing War Bonds. 

You’ll make me very happy if you do. 

You'll be happy too. 


Illinois State Dental Society 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury 
epartment and War Advertising Council. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use i ed 
number is 50 cents additional. 
must be received by the 25th Py: eac! od 
month preceding publication. Aduver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 
Tue Itunois DentaL JourRNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40 
AMBassador 3252 

















FOR SALE: Dental office and practice in 
Peoria, Illinois. Completely equipped with 
unit, x-ray and x-ray projector. Reasonable 
to settle estate. Address: Mrs. O. P. Smith, 
402 South Bourland, Peoria, Illinois. 








Buy 
War 
Bonds 


added pure vitamin D3. 


PALATABILITY: The desirable 
roperties of the fish liver oils have 
Sos retained without the disagree- 
able taste and odor. 
HOMOGENIZATION: This as- 
sures a uniform and stable product 
that permits of easy miscibility with 
milk, special formulae, fruit or vege- 
table juices, or with water. 
HIGH VITAMIN POTENCY: 
5,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A and 
500 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D3 sup- 
ply the daily minimum requirements 








Socio - Economic 


Meeting 
Chicago 


November 15 





MARINOL 


(IMPROVED FORMULA) 


MARINOL (IMPROVED FORMULA) is an homogenized 
emulsion of cod liver oil and vegetable oils fortified with 
fish liver oils of high vitamin A potency to which has been 


OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


cnd'wak'y FAIRCHILD BROS. & FOSTER now vonts nv. 


THE FAIRCHILD BUILDINGS 


(FDA) in one teaspoonful. 

LOW COST: A single teaspoonful 
daily is a prophylactic dose. 

FOOD VALUE: Fish liver and vege- 
table oils supply another desirable 
property—that of caloric value. 
EASY ADMINISTRATION is 
possible because of unusual potency 
of small dose. 

CONSUMER PRICE: Bottle of 6 fi. oz. 
85 cents. Bottle of 12 fl. oz. $1.50 (M.P.R. 
392). HOW SUPPLIED: Bottles of 6 fi. 
oz. and 12 fi. oz 





ee a LUXENE 44 Sidetacd Laboratory, we are 
_ producing daily the finest dentures that 
“human ingenuity has made eee ag date aie 
1. LUXENE 44 is the most ‘stable material 
made. Mie 
2. LUXENE 44 repreduost: with toss a 
age. oe 
3. Precision Gasting by Extrasion 4 | 
raised bite errors. 
Our technicians: understand this unif 
material and have been specially in, 
“Ssgrall the detill Chan isahe bn inl 
a@in the finished case. — 


PRECISION CASTING 


by Extrusion 


Kraus Dental Laboratory 
640 Jefferson Building 
Box 180 Peoria 1, Illinois 


ASK THE DENTIST WHO PRESCRIBES LUXENE 44 
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» Because of its blandness—purity 


and longer lasting effectiveness 
—CO-RE-GA is. best for your 
prosthetic patients, ; 








COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


O08 St. Clair Ave., N.W '@avaci lalate wa e@liitc 





These essential qualities are necessary to proper function 


and satisfactory service in partial dentures of all types. 
Material cost is secondary. When you consider bench 


time, chair time and dependability, there can only be one 


answer— 


use DEE GOLD always 


DOWNTOWN OLO LOLD 
a AND SALES OFFICE 
SS § y HINE 


GENERAL OFFICES 
ANO PLANI DE = ca 
100 W WINZIE ST Meecious Metals 
"> CH Gs 








